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“For all its wetness, water can 
explode like gunpowder."’ Which 
is a dramatic way of saying that 
boilers can do as much damage as 
artillery. Against this risk execu- 
tives can and do buy insurance. 
The American pioneer and pre- 
ferred institution in this field is 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion & Insurance Company. As its 
name indicates, it inspects as well 
as insures. So well does it find 
hidden hazards that today most 





business men choose Hartford 
Steam Boiler primarily to obtain its 
inspection. They feel that through 
this they can best avoid any condi- 
tions that may threaten the safety 
of their plants. 


However, Hartford Steam Boiler 
has but one thing to sell—insur- 
ance. Not only on boilers, as in its 
early days, 68 years ago, but also 
on turbines, motors, generators, 
compressors and similar modern 
equipment of this age of power. 
The fact that clients buy this in- 
surance to obtain the thing that is 
not for sale—inspection—provides 
us with a most interesting adver- 
tising problem. See the solution 
in the advertisements appearing 
in Time, Fortune, Nation's Business. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO * 


LONDON * MONTREAL ° 





PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO * DETROIT 


BUENOS AIRES * SAO PAULO 
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The heavy flow of corn-hog 
cash to Iowa farmers is under 
way. $5,000,000 is already in 
the state. J. S. Russell, Farm 
Editor of THE DES MOINES 
REGISTER AND TRIBUNE, 
estimates a total of twenty to 
twenty-five million dollars will 
be received during July and Au- 
gust. This is in addition to the 
$57,000,000 in corn loans already 
in Iowa. 


$37,000,000 was added to Iowa 
farm income by the sharp rise in 
hog prices during June. 


In the first half of this year 
4,330 telephones were installed in 
Iowa by The Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. as compared with 
a loss of 11,303 in the same period 
last year. 


A 100 per cent rise in Iowa 
auto sales was registered during 
the first five months of this year 
as compared with the same pe- 
riod in 1933. 


Iowa state tax collections for 
the first half of the year are 
$800,000 ahead of the same period 
last year. Delinquent collections 
$400,000 ahead. (Which means 
Iowans are buying, too.) 
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Farm income has increased 
more than 10 per cent since the 
first of the year to reach the 
highest point since 1931. 


Des Moines credit men report 
20 per cent increase during June 
of requests by retailers for in- 
dividual credit ratings and 30 per 
cent rise in account collections. 


Iowa railroad passenger agents 
report 30 per cent increase in 
travel during June with reser- 
vations indicating a further rise. 


There have been no important 
strikes in Iowa. 


44 per cent faster real estate 
turnover in Des Moines was re- 
ported for June as compared with 
last year. 100 per cent rise in 
building loans. 


General rains definitely have 
ended the drought. 


Life Insurance sales show gains 
ranging from 16 to 69 per cent 
for the first five months of the 
year. 


THE DES MOINES REGIS- 
TER AND TRIBUNE, as usu- 
al reaches over one-quarter mil- 
lion able to buy Iowans. Alert 
advertisers are using THE REG- 
ISTER AND TRIBUNE with 
“A” schedules. 


Des Moines Register and Tribune 
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This Week 


re ‘ ' 
8 AROUND a broad, whitecapped difference between spinach and 
heres bay on the Western coast of broccoli and who know, just as 
or in- America last week, organized dis- definitely, what they like and what 
30 per agreement flared into organized they detest. Would you sell to 


ons. 


igents 
ise in 
reser- 
r rise, 


rtant 


strife; and even the sea gulls suf- 
fered—the wheeling, squealing, 
keen-eyed gulls that follow broad- 
beamed wakes back and forth 
across the bay and catch in mid- 
air the oyster crackers tossed to 
them from the upper decks of 
commuter-laden ferries. Fewer fer- 
ries plied 

San Francisco lay helpless in the 
grip of a general strike. 

With the water front in a state 
of warfare, with ship cargoes rot- 
ting in deserted holds, with trans- 
portation at a standstill, the city’s 
population confronted a shortage 
of food. 

Sad a commentary as it may be, 
not until the public’s comfort or 
safety or convenience is impaired 
or endangered, does the public con- 
cern itself with issues between em- 
ployers and employees. And it is 
upon that premise that Roy Dick- 
inson calls the current moment 
“show-down time.” 

Drawing parallels between the 
San Francisco situation and sim- 
ilar situations in Sweden and in 
England, he urges, that, through 
the medium of advertising space, 
San Francisco’s public—which 
holds the power to break the dead- 
lock—be informed, factually, about 
what the issues are. 

. ae 


“And,” remarked some legen- 
dary but outspoken infant whose 
explosive declaration of principles 
may yet go down in history, “and 
I say it’s spinach, and the hell with 
it!” In the United States there 
are 40,000,000 persons between the 
ages ef one and eighteen, most of 
whom do most definitely know the 


these? Then be not too sure that, 
having observed one or two of 
them, you know enough about all 
of them. This juvenile market 
spreads before us this week 
through the eyes of Miss E. 
Evalyn Grumbine. In the first of 
a series of three articles, she tells 
how to merchandise to the young- 
sters through clubs, contests, pre- 
miums, package inserts, package 
design, and educational material 
for use in the schools. 

* * * 


The facts: the Federal Housing 
Act now a law; buildings in need 
of modernization and renovation, 
16,000,000 to 20,000,000; the po- 
tential market, $500,000,000. The 
question: Whose move now? This 
week Printers’ INK presents the 
findings of a survey. The next 
move is industry’s; and the imme- 
diately indicated expedient is an 
aggressive campaign of advertising 
and merchandising. 

* * * 


There is no evidence that G. W. 
Freeman, blunt but articulate 
Marschalk & Pratt man, is or ever 
has been a credit manager. He 
doesn’t write as a credit man 
writes—but he thinks as thousands 
of them think. And he’s blessed 
with the courage and the vocabu- 
lary to speak as thousands of them 
would like to speak. This week, 
Mr. Freeman answers a PRINTERS’ 
INK advertisement—not by clip- 
ping a coupon, but by writing an 
open letter to the advertisement’s 
creator. To Mr. McGivena of The 
News (New York) Mr. Freeman 
protests: Lay off the Stuyvesants, 
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If products were used in a vacu- 
um, remarks C. B. Larrabee, then 
they might be sold in a vacuum— 
which is one of those observations 
that you just can’t get around. 
However, as matters have been ar- 
ranged by nature, nothing in the 
universe—at least nothing that we 
can think up right offhand—can 
exist without depending upon 
something else. The astute manu- 
facturer realizes that he'll be wise 
to sell his wares with an eye to 
how they'll fit into the cosmic 
scheme. And how shall he do 
same? Citing instances, Mr. Larra- 
bee answers. 


and tell us 
Sweeneys! 


* * * 


Whence—and here’s a question 
for sales managers—shall come the 
salesmen’s leads? Important as 
they are to salesmen of all manner 
of things, leads are particularly 
vital to salesmen of life insurance. 
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Kenilworth H. Mathus, editor of 
publications of the necticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
explains how his company “clears” 
all leads through a prospect-service 
bureau—and how important to the 
bureau’s effectiveness is the use 
of sales-promotion literature. 
*_ * * 


“Tllusive appeals, surrounded 
with atmosphere, may do for sell- 
ing cigarettes, or $5 face powder, 
or $7 cold cream, but not for the 
essentials of life.” And this, dear 
sirs, from a woman who, for years, 
has been studying advertising and 
women’s reactions thereto. Mrs. 
Millicent Yackey Taylor advises: 
“To sell life’s essentials, tell wo- 
men the facts.” 

* * * 


Continuing a_ series that he 
opened last week, Andrew M. 
Howe surveys and studies the 
dealer manual. This week, he ana- 
lyzes the manual’s contents—this 
by means of a ten-point check list. 
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A New Bulldinw 





for the Providence 





Journal and Bulletin 





Planned, built and equipped to speed publica- 
tion, this new home of the Journal and Bulletin 
is the embodiment of all that is modern and 
efficient in America's best newspaper plants. 
... Built during the leaner years, its building 
afforded opportunity for idle hands and serves 
as an expression of faith in the ability of 
Rhode Island to maintain its industrial leader- 


ship in the future as in the past. 





Ready for Occupancy 
July Thirtieth 


C. H. Eddy Company, Boston, New York, Chicago 
R. J. Bidwell Company, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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590.000 RESPOND 


N the evening of July 11, fifty thousand people tried 

to crowd into Milwaukee’s Humboldt Park Bow! for 
the first outdoor opera performance! Only five thousand 
seats were available but some forty thousand people 
scrambled for space within earshot where they might 
stand or sit on the grass. 


The meaning of this outpouring must be that Milwaukee 
is interested in good music— but more than that, il 
reflects a citizenry exceptionally responsive to anything 
that contributes to better living. It is a tribute also, to 
the reader action inspired by The Milwaukee Journal. 


If you make anything that adds to the beauty, comfort, 
joy or convenience of life, Milwaukeeans want it and The 
Journal is the place to tell them about it. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MEWWRWIT 
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Show-Down Time 


Public Opinion Will Eventually Decide This Labor Crisis 
as It Has All Others 


By Roy Dickinson 


S this article is written, the so-called “general strike” in 


San Francisco is in its second day. 


While the strike is 


labeled “general,” it is a local strike which has been brewing 


for many years. 
time. 
men against hiring conditions, 
step by step, until at the present 
moment issues are confused, diffi- 
cult of settlement. 

Where at the start there were 
perhaps two or three issues which 
tolerance and common sense could 
have fixed up, today there are 
scores of deep issues; but one is 
outstanding. The obvious aim of 
this united movement is to cripple 
transportation and to inflict hard- 
ship on the 700,000 people of San 
Francisco so that they will yield 
to all demands of the strikers. 

The labor unions who have joined 
the horizontal strike have changed 
the policy of years and have alien- 
ated many of their friends includ- 
ing one of the strike leaders. 

The Governor of the State and 
Mayor of the city have not passed 
on the merits of this dispute. They 
have simply said that they are go- 
ing to use all their powers to keep 
the people of San Francisco from 
being starved. 

The strike was voted by the 
younger, more radical element and 
older and more tried leadership 
was thrown overboard. The em- 
ployers have, in the last few days, 
shown a more conciliatory attitude 
than labor. 

In this attempt by strikers to 
hold up a whole city, comes a show- 
down which has been a long time 
in the making. There are men 
on both sides of this show-down 
who have a conciliatory attitude 
and in the long run public opinion 


Ten or twelve unions are involved by this 
Although the strike started as a protest by longshore- 


complications have developed, 





will rule*this general strike as it 
has all others. For it isn’t the first 
time we have had a similar strike 
in this country. 

There was one in Seattle in Feb- 
ruary, 1919. After soup kitchens 
had been established and a strong 
stand taken by the then Mayor, 
Ole Hanson, the strike was called 
off five days later, mainly because 
of the pressure of public opinion. 

Another serious general strike 
which public opinion licked was 
that which began in Sweden a quar- 
ter of a century ago this month. 
There were more than 200,000 men 
involved. When the Government 
suggested a compromise the em- 
ployers accepted it but the strikers 
did not. Later on the labor lead- 
ers tried to bring pressure on the 
Government to help them, but the 
Government said that, as the strik- 
ers had demanded a show-down 
against the public welfare, the 
show-down had to come. 

Both sides told their story to the 
public in paid advertising even as 
long ago as that, and the public 
made up its mind. Public security 
brigades were formed by students, 
farmers, tradesmen and others and 
the movement collapsed. 

The general strike in Great Brit- 
ain in 1926, which lasted for eight 
days, also collapsed because the 
weight of public opinion turned 
against it and the public, including 
many working men of unions which 
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and Carthage, both imperialistic, 
each other across the narrows of the 
efranean. Two wars, from which 
emerged victorious, had all but ex- 
ed both of them. 


thage, by her skill in commerce, be- 
torebuild her old prosperity. One Ro- 
senator, Marcus Porcius Cato, saw 
clearly than his countrymen that a 
ited Carthage was not enough. A 
ihage which continued to exist would 
ys be a menace to Rome’s ambitions. 


each time he spoke in the Senate— 
ther on taxes, or the bad manners of 
or the immorality of a man kissing 
fe in the presence of their child—his 
th ended with the thundered words, 
da est Carthago!”’ (Carthage must 
troyed !) 
0 was a pest. But his idea was sound 
his persistence inescapable. At last, he 
the liberal opposition down, and 
for a third time, made unprovoked 
n Carthage—a war which ended when 


nage was leveled to the ground and 


ly plowed under. 
way was clear for 400 years of Roman 


DVERTISING is a matter of a 
good idea persistently told. It is 
dea grounded in the needs of the 
ple it is designed to influence. It is 
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DELENDA EST | 
CARTHAGO 


an idea able to sway people through 
its soundness and its emotional force. 


All great movements start with such 
an idea: wars, revolutions, social up- 
heavals—and the movement of goods 
in the mass. 

Advertising agencies vary in many 
ways, but the most important varia- 
tion is one of belief in the necessity of 
basic ideas. J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany has never confused the technique 
of the craft with ideas. It has known 
that an idea is something besides bril- 
liant execution of copy and layouts, 
something besides skill in selecting 
media, something besides adroitness 
in merchandising. The idea comes first 
—then all these desirable attributes 
spring from it. 

This is a philosophy of advertising 
which has been successful for so many 
years, for so many clients, under so 
many different conditions, that it is 
not open to question. It is ruth in ad- 
vertising—demonstrable truth. 


WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
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had not joined, set out deliberately 
to break it. 

There is no disposition on my 
part to suggest that advertising can 
act as a cure-all in the present 
crisis in San Francisco. Yet pub- 
lic opinion will break the strike in 
the end and the surest and quickest 
way to influence public opinion is 
by a statement of facts in paid ad- 
vertising. 

Just as it has been used in other 
general strikes so a supposedly very 
backward nation, China, has 
adopted a method which might sug- 
gest a course of action in the pres- 
ent crisis. The members of the 
Shing Yue Tong took a course of 
action quite different from break- 
ing windows, picketing plants or 
upsetting trucks. These celestials 
are queer people. For they had a 
realization that labor and capital 
depend first of all on the public. 
They took large advertising space 
in local newspapers. 

Here is the way a piece of copy 
started which appeared in a Shang- 
hai newspaper : 


NOTICE 


We have now pleasure and beg 
respectfully to advice to our Patrons 
that owing to the present high cost 
and more difficult of the packings in 
our business on Tea and Silk Pack- 
ers for supplying to our Patrons’ 
requirements; we have done the 
same action on our previous prices 
without any increasing according to 
our recent circular. 

We quite understand that the Tea 
and Silk markets are likely to have 
an unsaleable condition and feeling 
like a lifeless indeed, but however, 
in this circumstances that the ex- 
penses on our Tea and Silk Packers 
had been increased from ourselves 
since the last few years, for which 
we dared not apply to have the pack- 
ing prices on our business to put up 
from our Patrons more frequently, 
but we did the supplement without 
any advantage to ourselves. 

SS 


It went on in this manner: 

At the present stage, we beg to 
say that owing to the present high 
cost of living, the prices on every- 
thing has been raised upwards and 
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we cannot be impossible to have the 
following prices on our busines 
slightly increased from our Patrons 
during the coming Season, as our 
business has been occurred nothing 
profitably and quite dull indeed. We 
shall be much obliged if you will 
meet our requirements so that we 
hope you will give us a little chance 
to help ourselves in a satisfactory 
manner and we shall supply you as 
promptly as possible to your instruc. 
tions in our best attention. 
* * * 


Then, after giving a long list of 
new prices which they suggested, 
the copy ended in this way: 


Hoping the above prices will meet 
your perusal attention and feeling 
exceedingly grateful to those Gentle. 
men of our Patrons for this favour. 

Suinc Yue Tonc, 
Guild of Tea and Silk Packers. 


Some of the men who are try- 
ing to set labor up against the Govy- 
ernment of the United States might 
note three things about this copy: 
First, it had a regard for the rights 
of the public; second, it was a po- 
lite appeal giving facts; third, the 
members of the guild after sev- 
eral meetings with their employers 
and big buyers, received 80 per cent 
of the advances they wished. 

American labor has quite right- 
fully waged war against the im- 
portation of cheap Chinese labor. 
Here is a cheap Chinese idea, how- 
ever, which might be adopted with 
profit. 

_ The present crisis in San Fran- 
cisco is indicative of a growing 
militancy on the part of labor. 
While there is a lull in the steel 
situation at the moment, something 
may break there at any minute. 
Observers among oil workers have 
told about the nation-wide unrest 
in that field and there have been 
fears of strikes in that direction. 
Strike votes have been taken in 
many places. 

In all of these disputes, the gen- 
eral public will be the ultimate 
judge. It therefore seems logical 
to suggest that it is high time 
more manufacturers used paid ad- 
vertising space to tell labor the 

(Continued on page 95) 
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WHAT THE INTELLIGENT 
YOUNG PEOPLE LIKE TO READ 


Voting for the “favorite book ... 
favorite magazine . . . favorite play 
... favorite newspaper, etc.,” is an 
old and popular college custom. 


In many of the colleges near New 
York, according to the news dis- 
patches, The Sun has been voted 
the “favorite evening newspaper.” 


Specifically, The Sun won the vote 
in 1934 in each of the following col- 
leges and universities located with- 
in the circulation zone of New York 
City newspapers: Yale, Princeton, 
Rutgers, Lehigh, Lafayette, Vassar, 


Fordham, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


These are first-rate colleges . . . 
these are colleges that draw from 
families of means and position. 

Their vote for The Sun is significant 

for two reasons. It says two things: 

1. “Here is a newspaper that young 
people, intelligent young people, 
like to read.” 

2. “Here is a newspaper that should 
be used by advertisers who want 
to reach the young people, the 
intelligent young people, of 
New York.” 


The <ietaiin Sun 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 
NEW YORK 





This Juvenile Market 


By E. Evalyn Grumbine 








The 45,000,000 children between one and eighteen years of age are | 
prospects with individual tastes who know what they like—and it | 
isn’t always what adults think children ought to like. 

In a series of three articles Miss Grumbine, who has studied the 
field closely, tells in simple, practical terms how to reach this market. 

Some of the things she writes about are the six important factors 
in forming a club for children; what part the dealer should take in 
a prize contest for juveniles; what type of package inserts have the 
greatest child appeal; the advantages of novelty packages; reaching 
children through schools; what type of booklet most appeals to 
children; what hours and what types of radio programs are best 
for reaching the juvenile market; the use of comic strip advertising; 

int-of-sales advertising and children; and many other important 
actors in getting children behind the product. 








"THERE are certain primary fac- 
tors which enter into the success 
of any advertising addressed to 
boys and girls. Children have 
tastes and desires of their own. 
Merchandising which caters to 
what children like and not to what 
grown-ups merely think children 
like, can be an extra factor in the 
sales plan. Children are as modern 
as adults and want the last word 
in style and color. 

Government statistics show that 
there are approximately 45,373,546 
boys and girls in the United States, 
between infancy and eighteen years 
of age. This is the way they are 
grouped : 

1 year and under 4,355,356 
2 to 5 years 9,594,284 
6 to 9 years 10,102,359 
10 to 13 years 9,622,492 
14 to 18 years 11,699,055 


Further analysis shows that of 
the one year and under group, 2,- 
211,812 are boys; 2,143,544 are 
girls; in the 2-5 year-old group 
4,866,786 are boys; 4,727,498 are 
girls ; in the 6-9 year group 5,108,684 
are boys; 4,993,675 are girls; 10-13 
year group 4,862,291 are boys; 4,- 
760,201 are girls; 14-18 year up 
5,857,907 are boys; 5,841,148 are 
girls. 

Children are real enthusiasts 
ready to accept any challenge that 


demands action and gives them 
sdmething to do. They are natural 
joiners and like nothing better 
than to belong to a club, have a 
secret password and a badge or 
button to wear. Boys and girls 
are instinctive collectors and will 
collect anything from stamps to 
pictures of movie stars. They are 
intrigued by a contest. The lure 
of a reward—not necessarily some- 
thing that costs very much—will 
bring action and sales from boys 
and girls. 

Clubs. Every child has the urge 
to join something. That is why 
clubs created by advertisers to en- 
list the activity of boys and girls 
have grown from a few thousand 
to more than a million members. 
These basic points should be re- 
membered in order to build a suc- 
cessful club: ' 1—Give something 
free; 2—explain rules and regula- 
tions clearly and simply; 3—have 
elements of imagination and ro- 
mance; 4—include secret password 
and badge, and 5—stimulate mem- 
bers to work for titles or degrees; 
6—tie up activities closely with 
product. 

The Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Company 
conducted an unusually successful 
club over the radio for girls and 
boys called the Lone Wolf Tribe. 
Members were given a member- 
ship card and pin and the Lone 
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sumer Census of New York by 
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URING the past 12 years, successful chain and inde- 
pendent retail food stores have conducted experi- 
ments as to best methods of reaching New York house- 


wives. 


Their findings now constitute an exhibit of vital interest 


to all manufacturers of food products. 


In brief, the study for the 12-year period shows that these 
grocers placed more advertising in the New York Evening 
Journal than in any other newspaper .. . that, in 1933, 
the Journal again led all papers, actually carrying over 
28% of all retail food linage. 


Above all, the study shows that more and more dependence 
is constantly being placed upon the Journal’s 600,000 New 
York homes . . . for, during the first five months of the 
present year, the Journal carried 38.2% of all retail food 


advertising ... 


That is a highly indicative increase of 37.3% over the same 
period last year ... for, as is well known, chain store men 
place their advertising only in accordance with day after 


day records of definite results. 
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Wolf Tribe book which contained 
icture of Chief Wolf Paw, 
sign of greeting, by-laws 
and rules governing conduct of 
members, Indian picture writing 
and sign language. The book also 
contained a list of attractive arti- 
cles which were exchangeable for 
wampum (wrappers from Wrigley 
Chewing Gum). At present there 
are over 700,000 members of the 
Tribe, 59 per cent of whom are 
between the ages of nine and 
twelve; 24 per cent under nine and 
17 per cent over twelve. 

Through the stimulation of clubs 
children have learned to like to eat 
their cereals; clean their teeth; 
wash their hands regularly; drink 
their milk; eat simple fruits and 
desserts. These have all been 
healthful habits for boys and girls 
to develop. At the same time the 
activity of these juniors has poured 
millions of dollars into the laps of 
manufacturers. 

Contests. Children delight in the 
challenge offered by a _ contest. 
They will work hard and enlist the 
aid of playmates, parents and rel- 
atives if by so doing they can win 
a prize. Any advertiser can con- 
duct a successful contest if he will: 
1—Make simple rules; 2—give 
every contestant something if pos- 
sible; 3—have worth-while prizes 


Wrigley’s Tribe of the Lone 

Wolf held the interest of 

children with unique Indian 
craftsmanship 
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and offer many of them; 
4—interest parents through 
children; 5—inject element 
of adventure ; 6—link prod- 
uct closely to contest and 
7—let contestant and ad- 
vertiser do most of work, 
not the dealer. 

The unique character of 
General Prune was created 
for the United Prune 
Growers of California. It 
was announced in a maga- 
zine contest that General 
Prune was recruiting boys 
and girls for the prune 
army. Small prizes were 
offered to the boys and girls who 
earned the most points each month 
by eating prunes themselves and 
also getting members of the family 
to eat prunes. At the close of the 
campaign Ray Randall, advertising 
manager, said: “We received 16,855 
replies from six pages in a juvenile 
magazine of 125,000 circulation. 
That is a 14.1 per cent response 
which I think is very satisfactory. 
Letters indicate that the per capita 
consumption of prunes in these 
families was greatly increased by 
this contest addressed to boys and 
girls.” 

Do not make the mistake of 
making the product the center of 
interest. The success of the con- 
test depends on the wholehearted 
co-operation of boys and girls and 
they are interested in winning a 
prize. Dramatize the activities 
necessary to win and your product 
will benefit accordingly. 

Premiums. The use of premiums 
is particularly effective with chil- 
dren. Offer something free that 
appeals to them and boys and girls 
will use their most persuasive 
powers to get mother and dad to 
buy a particular product. Investi- 
gation shows that scores of com- 
panies are using children’s premi- 
ums to stimulate sales. The lure 
of getting books, pictures, toy air- 
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planes, baseball outfits, roller skates, 
bicycles, games and many other 
items induce the child to save box 
tops and labels to secure the arti- 
cles offered. 

\n oil company owning a chain 
of gas stations from coast to coast, 
disposed of 4,949,999 novelty hat 
premiums in ten weeks. The offer 
was announced over the air once 
each week. It was necessary to 
call at a filling station selling its 
product to secure the premium but 
it was not necessary to make a 
purchase. Nevertheless, 58.6 per 
cent bought gas and of this num- 
ber 15.8 per cent were new cus- 
tomers. The average purchase of 
each new customer was 4.45 gallons 
which means that in ten weeks 
778,224 new customers bought 3,- 
447,621 gallons of gas. Over 2,- 
000,000 regular customers bought 
10,000,000 gallons of gas. It was 
primarily the child who wanted the 
novelty hat premium that forced 
the visits which resulted in this 
increased sale. 

Children like things that are 
toys, especially miniatures of items 
mother and father use such as 
refrigerators, automobiles, etc. 
They also ‘like to have their own 
special spoons, mugs and plates. 
School-age children like things to 
wear—hats, suits, buttons, belts and 
badges. Teen age children are more 
interested in making things and 
doing things, for this group desires 
to follow the adult and 
copy his ideas. 

Package Inserts. The 
acquisitive instinct in chil- 
dren is responsible for the 
increased sales of products 
which contain one of a 
series of pictures or prizes 
in the package. The most 
popular subjects used are 
baseball players, flags of 
all countries, battleships, 
birds, flowers, wild ani- 
mals, fish, dogs, Mother 
Goose subjects, national 
heroes and movie stars. 

The desire to own the en- 
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Cocomalt features attractive 
premiums in dealer display 


tire set is so strong that the aver- 
age child won't rest until he has 
secured the series in its entirety. 

For thirty years Cracker Jack 
has held to a Pe 
some simple gift 
every package. 
gift was included in the package 
in the form of a series of medal- 
lions of the Presidents of the 
United States. Coin-like in appear- 
ance and size, these medallions 
made a striking, pocket piece and 
more than were used 
during the last year. 

Children saving five of these 
medallions were given a member- 
ship card in the Cracker Jack 
Mystery Club, and with their 
membership cards were sent a gift 
tying in with the mystery idea such 
as tricks, puzzles and games, with 
a mystery angle. Eighty-five thou- 
sand members were enrolled. Chil- 
dren were encouraged to save their 
medallions and send in for gifts 
frequently and different gifts were 
sent each time. Some children 
have received as high as twelve 
gifts. Recently the Presidential 
medallions were discontinued and 
pictures of movie stars were sub- 
stituted. 

Unique Package Designs. In 
searching for some way to open up 
new markets, manufacturers have 
discovered that an unusual pack- 
age designed to attract children’s 
attention will aid in widening dis- 
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General Foods uses cutouts on 
packages with great success 


tribution. A miniature fishing 
smack of cardboard was used by a 
packer of smoked herring. The 
new package gained the enthusias- 
tic support of the younger genera- 
tion and enabled the company to 
get into the New York market 
which had been closed to it. 
Bruce Ashby, of General Foods 
Corporation, writes: “In 
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ages among them increased display 
value, the consistent variety al- 
ready mentioned, and not least the 
appeal to parents, who can provide 
toys for their children without any 
investment on their part.” 

An alert manufacturer of bob 
pins decided to go after the chil- 
dren’s market. Every little girl 
from three years up uses some 
kind of bob pin and so the manu- 
facturer developed a package that 
would immediately appeal to chil- 
dren. A colorful series of bob 
pin cards was created by featuring 
pictures of screen stars which 
could be cut out. This novelty 
packing idea enabled the company 
to sell higher quality, profitable 
numbers in place of cheap unprofit- 
able merchandise and to keep the 
plant working twenty-four hours 
a day. Package designs such as 
these attract the attention of both 
child and adult and act as a stimu- 
lus in opening up new markets. 

Educational Material for School 
Use. Certain groups of schools 
welcome the supplementary mate- 
rial furnished by manufacturers. 





1933 General Foods used 
cutouts on the Post Toast- 
jes package of soldiers, 
circus animals and clowns, 
farm animals, big game 
animals, dogs, pioneer 
scenes, Indians and cow- 
boys. In 1934 the sub- 
ject matter is exclusively 
Mickey Mouse or other 
Walt Disney characters. 
The cutout idea proved so 
successful and offered a 
chance to get so much va- 
riety onto our packages 


Join General Prune’s Army 


write a lener — WIN A PRIZE 








that in 1934 we have con- 
centrated exclusively on 
that phase. There are a 
number of advantages ac- 
cruing to Post Toasties as 
a result of the cutout pack- 
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General Prune recruits army 
of boys and girls through 
contest and mothers add 
California Prunes to their 
shopping list 
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REPORT 


for 


FIRST 6 MONTHS, 1934 


The Chicago Daily News again led 
all Chicago daily newspapers in 


* Total Advertising 

* Total Display 

* Total Retail 

* Total General 

* Total Automotive 

* Total Department Store 
* Total Groceries 


Authority: Media Records, Inc. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 


Every Year a Year of Leadership 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, NEW 
YORK—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA — DETROIT—SAN FRANCISCO 
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In the elementary schools where 


most of this material is used, 
teachers emphasize those common 
things a child meets in his daily 
life. The educational structure to- 
day is based on a plan of corre- 
lating all subjects in teaching. Any 
supplementary material that will 
actually help in this problem of 
correlation will be actively used in 
the classroom. 

Teachers most need educational 
supplementary material that gives 
the child information about differ- 
ent subjects—how oranges, bana- 
nas, prunes, raisins, rubber and 
similar products are grown, pre- 
pared for market and shipped all 
over the world; what happens in 
a great manufacturing plant from 
the time the raw material is 
brought in until the finished prod- 
uct is ready for the consumer. 
Then this information should be 
correlated in a way that makes 
more interesting the subjects which 
are regularly taught in the class- 
room—geography, history, nature 
study, health, etc. A series of 
projects should be developed that 
will give the child work to do for 
several days. 

The California Fruit Growers 
Exchange has developed many val- 
uable types of supplementary ma- 
terial which has secured wide dis- 
tribution in the schools. The most 
recent is a set of two colorful wall 
charts and individual monographs 
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Colorful Sunkist wall charts 
used in thousands of schools 
served a definite educational 
purpose and at the same time 
had tremendous value for the 
orange industry in increasing 
consumption of oranges 


+ 


for the children to use. The charts 
are designed so that the teacher 
can use them on the wall for giv- 
ing lessons on oranges and their 
relation to health and how oranges 
and lemons are grown and pre- 
pared for market. The monographs 
contain authentic information and 
a number of projects to be worked 
out at home and in the classroom. 
The material was prepared by a 
supervisor for use in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. As a re- 
sult it is authoritative and really 
helpful from an educational stand- 
point. 

It is important to remember that 
any supplementary material pre- 
pared for distribution in the 
schools, should be keyed to fit the 
requirements of certain grades. 
Charts for keeping records of per- 
sonal achievement such as daily 
brushing of teeth, keeping hands 
clean, eating cereals regularly have 
been used successfully in all ele- 
mentary grades. Sampling of ac- 
tual product has also been effective 
in campaigns directed to school 
children. 
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An Open Letter Askin 
Rather 


MarscHaLk & Pratt, INc. 
New York 

Dear Mr. McGivena: 

I have just finished reading one 
of your advertisements* in PRINT- 
ers INK . . . and do I see red! 

What I’m tempted to say 
wouldn’t sound at all nice in an 
old family journal like Printers’ 
Ink, Mac, but— 

Isn’t the News just about com- 
pounding a felony when it says, 
“Now, buying red tricycles when 
you owe several thousand dollars, 
seems very reprehensible.” 

Why, Mac, “seems”? 

Aren’t these United States suf- 
fering today from tricyclitis? The 
more virulent, red tricyclitis? 

Joey’s father = up Ee ! 
nearly all of 1933 . . . and ’ 
and even on back to '29.. . aoe 
he says, “But what the hell—Joey 
was nuts about a tricycle, and 
he'll be five only once.” 

What about the five-year-old 
sons of the people to whom Joey's 
father owes honorable’ debts—or 
has Joey’s dad completely dishon- 
ored them? 

The butcher down the street is 
eating dog-meat, and his kid is do- 
ing with 3% of a pint of milk a 
day instead of the quart he needs 
(and his kid is just nuts about 
milk)—because Joey will be five 
only once. 

The grocer on the corner knows 
that dried beans and stale bread 
will keep his five-year-old alive. 
So don’t blame him if Joey’s tri- 
cycle leaves a sour taste in his 
mouth, 

The good old family physician, 
too, has a five-year-old. (And have 
you asked him how his collections 
have fared at the hands of all the 
Joey’s dads in this man’s town?) 

If I know Joey’s dad at all (and 
I I think I do) he’s gypped his land- 


”*Part of the text of the advertisement 


appea le 
= a on page 25, immediately follow. 


To L. E. McGivena 
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Him to Write about the Sweeneys 


the Stuyvesants 


lord out of the rent for several 
months. (You said yourself, Mac, 
that he had recently moved.) 

The credit managers of a few 
department stores around town 
know Joey’s dad, too. But Joey's 
tricycle came from Macy’s where 
there are no credit men and patrons 
pay cash. 

The worst of it is, there are so 
many Joey’s dads. There are a 
few (but all too few) in Sing 
Sing right now, who bought red 
tricycles for their five-year-old di- 
rectors while toil-worn depositors 
stood in line hoping the big bank’s 
doors would open just another day. 

There’s the nice red tricycle 
standing near the Grand Central 
Station which another bank has 
bought for its.little boys (its di- 
rectors were nuts about buildings). 
While the first mortgage bond- 
holders (pardon me, the former 
first mortgage holders) are won- 
dering what to do with the $240 
“worth” of common stock that the 
bank gave them for their $1,000 
bonds. 

There’s another Joey’s dad I've 
read about in our daily papers 
who signed any kind of paper his 
little Joey asked for—signed with- 
out question. What the hell, Joey’s 
only five once. 


Some Presidents Who Bought 
Red Tricycles 


There’s the railroad whose pres- 
ident and directors bought Joey all 
kinds of nice red tricycles, and 
have given their bondholders nice 
red figures. (Is it any wonder we 
see red?) 

There’s another bank president 
whose directors gave him $100,0u0 
a year “just for advice” after he 
had been kicked out for playing 
with too oe little smelly for- 
eigners. (He was nuts about for- 
eigners and their bonds.) But, 
ae de only five once. What the 

That’s just the trouble, Mac. We 
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In Chicago, the swing is to the Ame rh No longer can there be any 
about it. Eleven straight months of Win while some other papers fal! 
gained a bit, then once again slipped. “For the first six months of 19: 
figures are in. The American shows the greatest gain of all Chicago 
papers. 

Why this STEADY rise in advertising linage? Because habit-selecti 
newspaper space is as dead as the dodo. Advertisers are now buying spac 
results only. What counts today is “how many sales did my ad bring in’ 
Chicago, THE AMERICAN IS CLICKING. That, in one sentence, is 
American’s success story. 

What happened during the depression is ancient history. What is bh 
today is headlined above. Obviously, in 1934, the American is Chicago's 
seller. 


P. S—Also the greatest circulation gain of all Chicago daily newspape 
thirteen consecutive years of circulation leadership in the evening field 


/ 
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AMERICAN 


of evening newspaper. 
AM : RICAN 1,004,431 lines gain 

DAILY NEWS 145,863 ines gain 

DAILY TIMES 277,926 tines gain 


‘The American s gain sxceeded tha! of Ime firs! morning daily 
by 531,096 limes. It was alse 259,545 limes greater than that 
of the second morning daily paper 


HICAGO AMERICAN 


» + + gives 450,000 families Buying Ideas 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Redacy E. Boone Oreanizsation 








get the idea that not only is Joey 
five only once; but Joey’s dad, too. 
They reach five, and then they 
stop growing mentally and emo- 
tionally. 

They see no wrong in spending 
money that morally does not be- 
long to them; and spending it for 
a red tricycle in the midst of 
enough free entertainment to make 
most of the kids of this country 
stand goggle-eyed. 

“We,” you say, “know an awful 
lot of people.” I’m afraid you're 
right. If Joey’s dad is a sample, 
they are! 

“Most of them have savings ac- 
counts.” How long will they, Mac, 
if Joey’s father keeps on moving 
(without paying rent)? I’ve got a 
few “guaranteed” real estate mort- 
gage certificates and the -pres- 
ident of my savings bank has a 
few mortgages—only thirteen or 
fourteen million—but Joey's five 
only once. 

Joey’s father also probably holds 
some life insurance, “so Joey can 
go to college”—with his five-year- 
old emotional equipment still in- 
tact! 

But ask a few life insurance 
presidents what they’re up against. 
You see, there are a flock of 
Western farmers who “bought” 
more land than they needed a few 
years back, and now they’re raising 
good old-fashioned hell out in the 
prairies; and the insurance com- 
pany’s money-hardly seems to them 
worth the paying. But those same 
farmers are buying, not tricycles, 
but (page Mr. Sloan, Mac) auto- 
mobiles to take their Joeys on rides 
in to town, “so Joey can see the 
grange tie the rope around the 
judge’s neck.” The farmer’s Joey, 
too, is five only once. 

I know another Joey’s dad. He’s 
a substantial citizen of Connecti- 
cut, where he has a brand new 
job. 

He has moved from his former 
home and a mountain of debt just 
a couple of States away. He has 
left behind him two milkmen, a 
butcher, three or four grocers, a 
tailor, a doctor, a dentist and un- 
numbered other small business men 
who have to explain to their 
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youngsters why red tricycles are 
completely out of the question 
right now even though they are 
five only once. 

But this “Joey’s dad” managed 
to get hold of several hundred 
dollars that no one has sued him 
for, and so his little boy is going 
to camp this summer. 

Almost, Mac, thou persuadest 
me to be a conservative. Thou, 
that is, and Joeys’ fathers. 

Our President tells us that we 
are due to have unemployment in- 
surance and old-age pensions. Mac, 
I can see it coming. I, who have 
not had much fun out of life, but 
have paid my debts and saved a 
little money so I wouldn’t become a 
public charge. 

I can see Joey’s dad eyeing me 
right now. The public charge will 
be charged to me. 


Maybe Rugged Individualism 
Was Right 


But we'll fool Joey’s father, 
Mac. I didn’t vote for him, but I 
begin to believe Hoover was right. 
He was all for rugged individ- 
ualism and letting the weak, the 
morally incompetent, and the five- 
year-old mentalities fail. Weil, 
Mac, we've been spending a good 
many millions during the last few 
months so Joey could have a red 
tricycle . . . and I'm all for it, as 
long as Joey keeps his own funda- 
ment on the seat. But if he re- 
moves his kallipyge from that 
safe spot, Mac, I’m likely to use 
it, hard. Because neither Joey, nor 
Joey’s dad either, is going to keep 
on taking me for rides with his 
nice red tricycle. 

And so, I’m going to ask you to 
write another advertisement, Mac— 
one of your old-fashioned, bang up 
advertisements about the Sweeneys. 
You haven’t forgotten the Sweeneys 
have you, Mac? They’re those good 
old-fashioned folks you used t) 
tell us about. They bought what 
they needed, paid cash, and owed 
not any man. Surely, Mac, you 
remember introducing me to the 
Sweeneys. I am now just learning 
to appreciate them. Tell us some 
more about them, Mac. They 
aren’t like Joey Stuyvesant’s dad. 
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They pay their bills, but the Stuy- 
yesants (you said so, yourself, 
Mac) the Stuyvesants don’t care. 

Sincerely, 

G. W. FREEMAN. 

s © a 

{Eprtor’s Note. The advertise- 
ment which stirred Mr. Freeman 
so mightily appeared in the June 7 
issue Of Printers’ INK, under the 
heading “Vermilion Tricycle vs. 
Old Debts.” 

The text, written by Mr. Mc- 
Givena, follows in part: 

Joey’s father, like a lot of fathers, 
had a good job back in 1929. Like 
a lot of fathers, he lost it. His next 
job wasn’t so good. The three fol- 
lowing were even worse. Joey's 
father used up all his savings. The 
house went next. Then he borrowed 
quite a lot of money over a period. 
A year ago, the family was down to 
a pretty sorry flat, and reckoning 
each dollar in terms of the bread 
and milk and eggs it would buy. 
You can get awfully tired of bread 
and milk and eggs. 

Early this year Joey’s father got 
another job, a good job. It was only 
about a third as good as his 1929 
job, but three times as good as his 
1933 job. So the family moved into 
a house again and became a better 
customer for the grocer. Joey’s 
father says the things you have to 
have when you get a little money is 
very surprising! Anyway, their af- 
fairs are on the up again. 

Last Sunday we met Joey and his 


- ee 


Nichols Succeeds Messenger 


Harry Messenger has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the A. E. Nettleton 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., shoe manu- 
facturer, after fifteen years’ service. He 
is succeeded by Archie Nichols, who has 
been with the company’s sales and ad- 
vertising department. 

eee 


Dombrowski with “Today” 


B. Leonard Dombrowski, who has been 
with The American Legion Monthly {or 
over nine years, seven of which he 
served in the capacity of advertising 
manager, has resigned and become asso- 
ciated with Today in the same capacity. 


s _ 7: 
Fashion Park to Ayer 
The Fashion Park Manufacturing 


Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., men’s 
clothing, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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the advertising of Quaker Crackles. 
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father out walking. At least the 
father. was walking. Joey was 
proudly pedaling a large and very 
vermilion tricycle. Joey’s father 
looked pleased but a little defiant. 

“Yeah,” he said, “we went down 
to Macy’s yesterday and bought the 
fire wagon. I thought we'd pinch 
every cent to pay off old debts, but 
what the hell—Joey was nuts about 
a tricycle, and he'll be five only 
once, 80... .” 

Now buying red tricycles when 
you owe several thousand dollars, 
seems very reprehensible. The neigh- 
bors, no doubt, are pursing lips and 
doing some raised eyebrowing. It 
isn’t good economics or even good 
sense, but— 

That’s the way people are! 

And that’s why it is possible to 
sell tricycles these days! 

We know an awful lot of people. 
In fact we call on two-thirds of the 
families in New York every day. 

Some of these people we know 
have debts, but most of them 
haven’t. Far more of them have had 
jobs these last four years than most 
people elsewhere. Most of them have 
savings accounts and better incomes 
than the average in these United 
States. And a lot of them are in the 
market for things like tricycles. 

Have you asked anybody to buy 
your tricycles lately? A surprisingly 
little money spent in The News will 
buy a lot of asking these days, in 
the best market in the world. And 
sell a lot of tricycles! ] 


+ 


Join Blackett-Sample-Hummert 


Two additions have been made to the 
copy staff of Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert, Inc., Chicago: George Ogle, 
formerly with the Hilmer V. Swenson 
Company, and Vivian E. Carr, formerly 


with Station WMBD, Peoria, and 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc. 
. . os 


G-E Adds P. W. Upham 


P. W. Upham, formerly promotion 
manager of the footwear division of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
has joined the promotion department of 


the General Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Has Quaker Crackles Account 


The Quaker Oats Company has a 


letcher & Ellis, Inc., to handle 














Campbell Hunts Leading Lady 


HIS fall, the Campbell Soup 

Company goes on the air with 
the same “formula” it has used in 
magazine advertising—“big units,” 
preferred position, and the radio 
equivalent of four-color produc- 
tion, 

Its contract for radio facilities 
is one of the largest in radio his- 
tory—a full hour every Friday, 
from 9:30 to 10:30 p. m., over a 
coast-to-coast network. Time costs 
will be about $15,000 per broad- 
cast, a record expenditure on a 
regular schedule. Campbell’s budget 
for talent is also said to exceed 
that of any advertiser now on the 
air. 

The program, to be called 
“Hollywood Hotel,” boasts an im- 
pressive talent line-up : Dick Powell, 
Ted Fiorito and his orchestra, Wil- 
liam O’Neal, El Brendel, Muzzy 
Marcellino, the Debutantes, Louella 
Parsons, movie critic, and outstand- 
ing movie stars in guest perform- 
ances each week. Powell will be 
master-of-ceremonies, and play the 
male lead in a dramatic romance 
written by J. P. McEvoy. 

So far the show has no leading 
lady. But when “Hollywood Ho- 
tel” goes on the air in the early fall, 
no girl in America can say she was 
not given a chance for the part. 
For the sponsor is conducting a 
two-month nation-wide search for 
an ingenue to play the role oppo- 
site Powell. 

L. Ward Wheelock, Jr., vice- 


os 
Transferred by Thompson Agency 


Wallace Boren, production manager 
of the Pacific Coast division of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, has been 
transferred from San Francisco to the 
Chicago office of the agency. He will he 
succeeded in San Francisco by Harrison 
T. McClung, of the Chicago office, who 
will arrive in San Francisco about 
August 1. Boren left for Chicago early 
in July. a 


Douglas P. Maxwell Advanced 


Douglas P. Maxwell, who has been 
with The American Legion Monthly for 
Oe tess ome, years, has been oe 
to tern advertising manager 
publication. 





president of the F. Wallis Arm- 
strong Co., Campbell’s advertising 
agency, conceived the idea of the 
“talent hunt” with a mind to its 
tremendous appeal for the thou- 
sands of girls who storm the radio 
studios yearly in quest of auditions. 
On July 8 announcements were 
made over the radio network to 
carry the program, that any girl 
in the country, professional or 
amateur, who thought she could 
play the part, would be given a 
tryout during a series of auditions 
which started July 12. 

Winners in the local auditions 
held at eighty-six stations will be 
sent, expenses paid, to regional 
“eliminations” to be held in twelve 
cities. The regional winners will 
be sent to New York where final 
auditions will take place. The girl 
selected will be given a long time 
contract and sent immediately to 
Hollywood, where the broadcasts 
of “Hollywood Hotel” will orig- 
inate. 

Although the sponsor was not 
mentioned in the broadcast an- 
nouncements of the audition, it is 
paying the cost of the contest in 
view of its marked word-of-mouth 
and local publicity values. The 
main objective is, of course, to 
stimulate a nation-wide interest in 
the “Hollywood Hotel” program 
in advance of its initial broadcast. 
At the same time the sponsor hopes 
to discover an outstanding new 
personality. 


+ 


Appoint Larchar-Horton 


The Grinnell Company, General Fire 
Extinguisher Company, and American 
Moistening Comees , all of Providence, 
have appointed the Enschertlesten Com- 
any, of that city, as advertising counsel. 
roducts of these associated companies 
include Thermolier unit heaters, pipe 
fittings and hangars, automatic sprink- 
ler systems, and humidification and air 
conditioning equipment. 


Plan Cocoa Trade Paper 


The first monthly number of Cocoa 
and Chocolate will be issued in Sep 
tember by the Cocoa and Chocolate 
Publishing Company, 19 East 47th 
Street, New York. 
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MEASURE 
ITS VALUE 


as a Real Test Market 





HE Indianapolis Radius has everything it takes to make an 

ideal “try-out” market. Let's consider the consumers first: 
there are nearly two million of them . . . well-informed, pro- 
gressive . . . 92 percent are native-born white and 98.3 per cent 
are literate. Purchasing power is well balanced and there are 
fewer of the extremes of poverty and wealth. 


Second, distribution: easy, because Indianapolis is the jobbing 
center of the entire market and ample retail outlets for any product 
are provided by Indianapolis and the many cities, towns and vil- 
lages in the 70-mile Radius. 


Third, cost of advertising coverage: low, because The Indianapolis 
News with its adequate coverage of the market, with its circulation 
97 per cent home delivered, can do the advertising job thoroughly 
and profitably ALONE. 


Investigate the Indianapolis Radius NOW. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 








Baby’s First Shoes 


“Did you ever ask any mother how much her baby’s first 
shoes are worth? Try it!’ a Worcester mother writes. 
She was taking the baby to Grandma's. Daddy got ex- 
cited—left the baby’s things on the running board. They 
fell off. Were returned—baby shoes and all—through a 
Telegram-Gazette Want Ad. “I feel I can never repay 
you,” this mother says. 


Desperate 
“] was ready to give up—to sell 
my soul if need be for food,” a 
young girl writes. “I gambled 
my last two cents on your paper 
—read the Want Ads— and 
FOUND WORK.” 





43 Dogs 


“I advertised for a dog that 
would make a companion for my 
four year old baby,” a man 
writes. “By eight that same 
morning there were just 43 dogs 
waiting at my door.” 





Central Massachusetts readers KNOW the power of 
Telegram-Gazette advertising. How well they know it is 
shown by the Want Ad statistics. 


In 1933 the Telegram-Gazette Want Ad lineage 
was 5.8 times that of any other Worcester 
newspaper. 

Number of Individual Want Ads—1933 


GAZETTE, 308,438 Other Paper 30,883 


This rich industrial market, with a population of 433,287 within an 
average 18-mile radius, is adequately covered through these news- 
papers ALONE. 





THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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A $500,000,000 Market! 


Housing Act May Yield This by Autumn if Advertisers Rise to 
Their Biggest Job 


WITH the passage of the Fed- 
eral Housing Act, advertising 
is offered its biggest job since the 
depression began. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that there are some- 
where between 16,000,000 and 20,- 
000,000 buildings requiring mod- 
ernization and renovation. The 
Housing Administrator, James A. 
Moffett, has estimated that as much 
as $500,000,000 may be spent by 
fall under the spur of the Housing 
Act. 

Unfortunately, at the moment 
there is great danger that a lot of 
the estimable gentlemen who are 
sitting about comfortable executive 
offices figuring the potential profits 
from this tremendous campaign 
are overlooking the fact that the 
amount of money to be spent by 
the home owners of the United 
States is going to be determined 
pretty largely by the amount of 
effort that is put by the manufac- 
turer behind his merchandise and 
the housing idea. Many of these 
gentlemen have been making high, 
wide and handsome predictions 
without having read the Act or 
without really investigating what 
is going on in Washington. 

There are certain facts that 
stand out. 

In the first place, the Govern- 
ment today does not contemplate 
spending a single, round, depre- 
ciated dollar in advertising. 

In the second place, the Gov- 
ernment must depend upon manu- 
facturers and bankers to put over 
the campaign. Up to the time of 
going to press, the office of Mr. 
Moffett consisted of a room in a 
Washington hotel and his organ- 
ization’ was far from being com- 
pleted. 

Third, the Government has al- 
ready made some tentative and 
unofficial overtures to business. It 
is reliably reported that recently a 
member of the Housing Adminis- 
tration held group meetings with 
advertising agency men in an ef- 





fort to work out some kind of 
consistent program. 

Fourth, it is possible—although 
it is too early for the Housing 
Administration really to work out 
definite plans—that manufacturers 
who will be affected beneficially by 
the Act will be asked either to 
donate a certain amount of each 
advertisement to propaganda for 
the Act or else to give space out- 
right which will be used entirely 
for propaganda. 

Fifth, the general public—and 
it is the general public that is go- 
ing to pay the bills—knows very 
little more about the Housing Act 
than it did before that Act was 
passed. Somebody some way has 
got to do the educational job with 
the public in order to loosen up 
frozen bankrolls or those recently 
accumulated bankrolls held by 
people who not so long ago were 
broke and who still are badly 
frightened. 


What Some Building Material 
Executives Say 


Printers’ Ink recently queried 
the presidents of a number of lead- 
ing firms in the building material 
field. These queries produced two 
definite reactions. 

The first is that right now, of- 
ficially at least, most of these ex- 
ecutives will not admit that their 
companies are planning increased 
advertising expenditures. Of course 
there is plenty of talk going around 
the advertising departments of va- 
rious larger material companies but 
there is some danger that this talk 
will be translated into action too 
late in many cases to bring about 
anv real benefit before next year. 

The second fact brought out by 
these queries is that in every case 
leaders in the business field expect 
a general increase in advertising 
volume for those industries affected 
by the Housing Act. 

What is needed and needed 
badly is a definite program. Mem- 









































bers of the Housing Administration 
are working toward such a pro- 
gram just as fast as the inevitable 
confusion in Washington will allow 
them. The problem, however, is 
placed squarely in the lap of busi- 
ness. It is business that must 
do the job and the quicker it real- 
izes this and gets to work, the 
sooner will it benefit from the 
Housing Act. 


The Job Is a 
Threefold One 


The job divides itself into three 
broad but definite classifications. 

There is the job to be done by 
the national advertisers working 
individually. In support of this job 
should be a program of group ac- 
tivities carried on by trade asso- 
ciations in the building industries. 
Finally, there is the big job that 
can be done in each individual 
community. In the long run, this 
may turn out to be the most im- 
portant of them all. 

The problem before the individ- 
ual advertiser is comparatively 
simple in its outline. Primary, of 
course, is the job of selling more 
merchandise and the technique of 
doing that, after all, is compara- 
tively simple. 

Over and above this, however, is 
the job of building confidence in 
the people of the United States. It 
is a pretty badly shell-shocked 
population that these manufactur- 
ers have to deal with. Part of this 
population has seen its income cut 
almost to the vanishing point. Part 
of it has seen its life savings swept 
away by bad banking. Part of it 
has been intermittently unemployed 
for the last three or four years. A 
part of it—the prosperous part— 
has money. But it has seen so many 
shells land on other people that so 
far as spending money is con- 
cerned, it is down in the dugout 
waiting for somebody to announce 
that an armistice has been signed 
with Depression. It is this part to 
which advertising must appeal first. 

Therefore, the advertising job 
facing the national advertiser is 
not alone to talk about the supe- 
riority of one type of merchandise 
over another but also to convince 


the man who may want merchan- | 
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dise that now is the time when he 
ought to buy it. 

Finally, it is highly probable that 
some national advertisers at least 
are going to have to devote 
part of their advertising time in 
telling the American public just 
what the Housing Act is and how 
it works. 

There is the national advertiser's 
job ready-made. Simple enough in 
its broad outline, it is complicated 
enough in working out. Not the 
least of the complications is the 
fact that the advertiser must get 
busy right away if he is to get 
benefits from the Act this year. 

Fortunate indeed are those man- 
ufacturers such as Johns-Manville, 
Chase Brass and others who have 
been conducting vigorous modern- 
ization and renovation programs. 
They know their way around, they 
are benefiting from the initial im- 
petus of the work they have been 
doing and are geared up to handle 
complicated problems. 

It is unfortunate that too many 
advertisers take the attitude shown 
in the following letter written by 
a manufacturer in the building 
supply field to Printers’ INK: 

“My opinion is that those man- 
ufacturers of building materials 
who have been out of advertising 
for a period of time because of the 
stagnation of building will begin 
to come back just as soon as there 
is some evidence that the public 
will take advantage of the financ- 
ing plan behind the Housing Act. 
This will have to be determined 
somewhat by very close analysis 
of the local merchant’s business so 
that he can be supported by proper 
advertising as soon as there is a 
definite tendency toward the mod- 
ernization work which the Gov- 
ernment hopes will come in con- 
siderable volume through the 
ability of the consumer to borrow.” 

Unhappily, the situation is 
not going to work out that way. 
The manufacturer who sits back 
and waits for the public to show 
some desire to borrow money is 
going to be met by a public sitting 
back waiting for the manufacturer 
to show him why it should borrow 
money. And that is about as pretty 
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a stalemate as you can find in this 
meal imperfect world. 
Another phase of the manufac- 
turer’s job is indicated in a letter 
written to Printers’ INK by a 
publisher. He says: “The Act pro- 
vides that the marsay & for mod- 
ernization and repair be paid to a 
contractor selected by the home 
owner. As I see it, it will be easy 
for the local contractor who gets 
the work to specify local non-ad- 
vertised products such as paints, 
varnishes, flooring, and roofing. 
He will probably be friendly with 
local concerns and interested in do- 
ing a job for men he knows. 
“This means that the national 
advertiser must renew his efforts 
to impress on home owners the 
merit of his product. They have 
lost ground during the depression. 
“If I were today to apply to the 
Government for a loan to modern- 
ize there would be very few 
building products which had re- 
cently been impressed on my mind. 
“It would appear to me to he 
wise to renew national advertising 
now that billions are to be spent 
in the building industry.” 


A Great Opportunity 
for Trade Groups 


The opportunity for trade asso- 
ciations is great. Such groups as 
the Portland Cement Association, 
the National Slate Association and 
others are being given an oppor- 
tunity to do a really fine industry 
job. 

Time is short and associations 
are notorious for their slowness 
in moving. Therefore, it is difficult 
to predict or even to recommend 
an association program, 

If it were possible, however, it 
would seem the most logical as- 
sociation job lies in the field of 
explaining the Housing Act and 
urging people to take advantage of 
it. This is the type of unselfish 
advertising that the association is 
fitted for ideally and if it is done 
ageressively will allow the individ- 
ual manufacturers in an associa- 
tion all their space for the task of 
promoting their own products. 

Already a number of associations 
are studying this problem and 
pushing as rapidly as possible to- 
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ward definite programs. For in- 
stance, the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation recently reported that a 
sufficient number of subscribers to 
the association had approved a 
proposal to increase assessments 
for strictly association activity 
from 3 cents to 5 cents per thou- 
sand feet. The additional revenues 
will be applied to trade promotion 
for Southern Pine lumber. 

Another and much larger asso- 
ciation, which we are not allowed 
to name, has already approved an 
increase in assessments and final 
action is being held up only by 
the fact that this increased assess- 
ment brings about complications 
with the NRA. 

To help things move, the Lum- 
ber and Timber Products Code Au- 
thority has just announced reduc- 
tions of 8 to 10 per cent in mill 
prices of all lumber products used 
in house construction. 

In its broad outlines the asso- 
ciation’s problem is much the same 
as that of the individual manufac- 
turer, although, whereas he must 
spend a large part of his time 
promoting individual products, the 
association aS a group can throw 
a large part of its influence to- 
ward propaganda and education. 
Associations must not forget, on 
the other hand, that there is going 
to be plenty of bitter competition 
between industries for a share of 
the dollars loosened by the Hous- 
ing Act. 

Under the terms of the Act, 
there are certain types of mer- 
chandise which fit in nicely to a 
modernization and renovation pro- 
gram that cannot be bought with 
money borrowed under the spon- 
sorship of the Housing Adminis- 
tration. Products that are not a 
part of the permanent plan appar- 
ently do not come in this classiti- 
cation. For instance, a new furnace 
or air-conditioning equipment come 
under the Act. An electric refrig- 
erator does not, according to cur- 
rent interpretations of the Act in 
Washington. 

This does not mean, however, 
that manufacturers of this type of 
merchandise cannot take advantage 
of the Housing Act. In fact, they 
have an obligation to themselves 
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to go out after their share of those 
consumer dollars that have been 
frozen but are slowly thawing out 
under the warming rays of the 
Housing Act sun. 

As has been pointed out, there 
is‘ going to be tremendous inter- 
industry competition and it would 
seem to be obligatory on the man- 
ufacturers of non-fixed equipment 
to see that they are not overlooked 
entirely by home owners set upon 
improving and bringing their 
houses up to date. 

Finally, there is the local job. 
Here is a chance for communities 
to do today what Muncie, Ind., did 
in 1931. 

The origination and working out 
of the Muncie Plan was as fol- 
lows: 

An unemployment survey, con- 
ducted in Muncie, Ind., showed 
that all but a handful of skilled 
workers in the building industry 
were idle. There were no imme- 
diate prospects of work or income. 
New building projects were out of 
the question. 

It was pointed out that there 
were thousands of such morsels, 
represented by little repair jobs, 
that if the repairs that were 
actually needed were started im- 
mediately it would provide work 
for every man in the local build- 
ing industry for five years. 

A small group agreed to under- 
write a full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisement. This appeared on a 
Sunday. Contractors reported ‘re- 
ceiving numbers of telephone calls 
from prospects and by noon, on 
Monday, a dozen new jobs were 
under way. Dealers in paint, wall- 
paper, hardware and other supplies 
reported their best day in months. 

Encouraged by this response, the 
leaders went out to enlist the aid 
of others in the campaign. The 
small group grew to eighty con- 
tributing members. Within a week, 
the movement had become a com- 
munity project. Other full-page 
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Represents New York “Post” 
Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., pub- 


lishers’ representative, has been ap- 
inted Western representative of the 
ew York Post. 
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advertisements followed, citing ex- 
amples of what was being accom- 
plished, listing the names of those 
known to have started improving 
their properties. 

There is a plan that can be 
worked out in every community 
of any size in the United States 
and applied to the Housing Act. 
The plan means more business for 
local people, more advertising for 
local newspapers, more money 
available in local banks for con- 
structive work, more wages, more 
profits—in short, a long jump on 
the road back to prosperity. 

Chambers of commerce, news- 
paper publishers and bankers can 
do no better right now than to 
study the Muncie Plan and to use 
it as a pattern in their own com- 
munities as a plan to take advan- 
tage of the stimulation offered by 
the Housing Act. 

The Housing Administration is 
working rapidly to get in a posi- 
tion where it can make definite 
recommendations, The personnel 
of the administration is made up 
of some remarkably able men who 
understand the power of advertis- 
ing and absolute necessity of ad- 
vertising getting behind the Hous- 
ing Act 

The Housing Administration, 
however, can only work so fast. 
The manufacturers and dealers in 
building supplies cannot afford to 
wait for Washington to give the 
word. They must make their plans 
now and so gear those plans that 
they can tie up with any further 
plans that may be recommended by 
the Government later. 

Perhaps Housing Administrator 
Moffett’s $500,000,000 estimate is 
too optimistic. The fact remains 
that aggressive advertising and 
merchandising on the part of all 
factors in the building industry 
will bring business a lot closer to 
the $500,000,000 goal than anyone 
would have cared to predict six 
months ago. 


— 


Bank Appoints D’Arcy 

The Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, has appointed the D’Arcy Ad- 
vertising Company, St. Louis, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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WHAT, A RECORD WE'VE GOT BLOW ME 
DOWN.’ WHAT A RECORD FOR THREE SOM ATS! pees 
YEARS, AND IT’S GONNA BE BETTER IN ip Sig 

1934 , YA SWABS. FOLLOW ME 
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GIVE US THE 
PRODUCT — 
WE/LL SELL IT/ 





ANOTHER RECORD BREAKING 
YEAR AND MAGGIE’LL / 
LET ME. GO To DINTY’S- 





DER ‘S NO USE TALKING FRITZ— ; 
YOU 1SS A VISARD OF A SALESMAN / 


Here are assembled ‘those well-known characters who have proved them- 
selves a smashing, hard-hitting crew of salesmen. . . . On the pages that 
follow is unfolded a story of interest to advertisers and agency executives. 





The Story of Thmi 
Growth of an 


HE history of The Comic Weekly 

begins with the first color press 

ever installed in a New York 
newspaper plant. 

In the early 1890's, the Sunday news- 
paper had not obtained the grip on. the 
American public that it has today. Its 
circulation was far below that of the 
daily papers. 

A young editor on the now defunct 
Sunday New York World had taken some 
revolutionary steps in the editing of the 
publication. He used page-size pictures, 
and printed real human-interest stories 
with powerful illustrations. Circulation 
began to climb. 

} Just at that time, a New York pub- 
Hisher bought the color press. It was a 
crude affair, capable of printing one color 
plus black. It was turned over to the 
Sunday editor for his magazine, but it 
wouldn’t do the kind of work he wanted. 
So he found another idea. There were two 
comic publications, which had quite a 
vogue at the time—Judge and Puck. Puck 
was outstanding. He would print comic 

_ pages on this color press; not jokes, but 
big illustrations with a little dialogue. To 
quote that young editor:-* 

“My idea was to give the people some- 

thing like Puck—a big slice of humor.” 

Outcault, was engaged and a page was 
thrown together. The dominating charac- 
ter, a young alley Hooligan, wore a gar- 
ment that resembled a night shirt—and 
on that garment the color printing was 
used. Yellow was chosen as the easiest to 
print. That bit of color gave its name to 
' the aggressive press of the late nineteenth 

and early twentieth centuries. 


Morrill Goddard now the famous editor of The American Weekly. 


Original Comic Section 
Creates Circulation Sensation 


Then other comic pages were thrown 
together—and the first comic section was 
published. It was a circulation sensation. 

When William Randolph Hearst came 
to New York 40 years or so ago, he started 
a comic section, seeking out artists who 
might add a bit more of art to the bizarre 
creations of the time. Printing presses 
that would register also were evolved for 
the purpose—and The Comic Weekly-Puck, 
of the present day, began to take form. 
This was in 1896. 

The ablest artists and writing men 
available were drawn upon for the edito 
rial material. McDougal, Archie Guna, 
R. F. Outeault, Anderson and Hy Mayer 
supplied the cartoons and illustrations. 
The eight pages were a pot-pourri of car 
toons, jokes in picture form, humorous 
verse with sprightly illustrations, funny 
short stories, wise-cracking comments— 
and sheet music. 


Katzenjammer Kids 
Tell First Story for the Comics 


In December 1897 appeared the first 
comic item in modern panel form. It was 
“The Katzenjammer Kids.” The panels 
provided the action that humorous illus 
trations had lacked. With successive scenes, 
the artist was able to tell a story that fur 
nished story background and a climax. 
These “Katzenjammer Kids” can be traced 
to Germany as far back as 1876. R. Dirks 
Americanized them. 

The Katzenjammer Kids started with- 
out words. There were no balloons to tell 
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the story and there were no titles under 
the .trip. It was purely pantomime. 

Up to this point the comic section con- 
tained humor, with music as an occasional 
contribution. There was nothing more. 


Comics Achieve Continuity 
of Character and Form 


The next eight years saw the revolu- 
tionary changes that produced the type 
of publication in existence today. By 1905 
the section was made up of comic pages 
that contained the same characters from 
week to week—all of them in panel ar- 
rangement. “Jimmy” and “Mr. Jack” by 
Swinnerton, “The Love of Leander” by 
F, M. Howarth, “Foxy Grandpa,” “Happy 
Hooligan” by Opper and “The Katzen- 
jammer Kids” constituted the offering. 

All the comics used balloon copy by 
this time. The practice of telling the story 
with type captions under the panels had 
been discontinued. 

Continuity of characters and form 
had been achieved. The substitution of 
balloons for the printed material had ad- 
ded to the impression of reality. 

But something was still missing, The 
Comics were funny—and nothing more. 


Real-Life Caricatures 
Replace Siap-Stick Humor 


The next ten years saw the develop- 
ment of these comic pages from mere 
slapstick humor to something described 
by Gilbert Seldes in his book “The Seven 
Lively Arts,” as *a changing picture of the 
aver ge American life—the freest Amer- 
iean fantasy.” 


With the creation of Jiggs and Maggie 
in “Bringing Up Father” in 1912—a com- 
edy of manners, with emphasis on social 
climbing; “Toots and Casper”—quite often 
not at all funny, but rich in its love-pathos, 
“Tillie the Toiler,” with its hoydenish ste- 
nographer, whose counterpart is found in 
every American office—these and others 
gave to “The Comic Weekly-Puck” not 
only the humor with which it started, but 
also the other essentials of every best 
seller and box office hit — 


LOVES, LAUGHS, THRILLS and TEARS 


As Mr. Hearst increased the number of his 
newspapers, The Comic Weekly travelled 
across the continent, from Boston to At- 
lanta, from New York to the Pacific Coast. 
The same pages, the same characters 
proved equally powerful as circulation 
makers in all parts of the United States. 


intense Human Interest Builds 
The Comic Weekly to a 16-Page Unit 


Today, The Comic Weekly is a com- 
plete unit in itself. The original four pages 
have grown to sixteen and the interest in 
the publication has increased in proportion. 

In the process of growth and change, 
many of the original characters, like the 
Yellow Kid, have passed away. They no 
longer were in tune with the times. 
Others have mellowed. More art, more 
continuity, more human interest have 
been incorporated in the pages. Occasion- 
ally, a new genius has appeared. like the 
creators of Mickey Mouse and Pop-Eye, 
and immediately found a place for their 
products in the great family of characters- 
that constitute The Comic Weekly. 
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There's Joy in the Househo 


Bauer & Black (Handi-Tape) 
Bon Ami 


y 
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so Shaving Cream) 
Brown Company 
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Gaigate-Pabenclive Feet Com ‘ Bisquick 
pany 
(Dental Cream) Wheaties 
Corn Products tens I (Linit) Health Products Serene (Feen-a-Mint) 
R. B. Davis Company (Cocomait) Hortich's Malted Corporation 
Forhan Company E. Griffiths Hughes. Inc. (Kruschen Salts) 
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MERCHANDISABLE CIRCULATION 


5,770,066 is the circulation of The Comic Weekly dis- In each of 134 cities The Comic Weekly reaches | 
tributed with the 17 great Hearst Sunday newspapers. of every 2 families; 

67% of the circulation or 3,857,365, is in the com- In 125 more cities, 40 to 50% of the familic-; 
munities of over 10,000 population, and here is how In an additional 165 cities, 30 to 40%; 

it blankets them: In another 173 cities, 20 to 30%. 


Here is circulation focused on your important and profitable selling fronts = in effective 
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E COMIC WEEKLY has consistently delivered definite sales 
5 jee to advertisers. Its reward has been a remarkable 
increase in advertising lineage. And this during a period when 
the trend of advertising appropriations has been downward. 





General Foods Corporation 


| General Foods Corporation was the first general mer- 
| chandise advertiser to use The Comic Weekly. 
In March, 1931, General Foods placed an order for 
eight color pages running from May through November. 
The eight color pages in The Comic Weekly helped 
te produce a substantial gain in Grape-Nuts sales for 
the year. 
In 1932, General Foods increased its advertising in 
The Comic Weekly, using color pages to promote the 
| following products :—Grape-Nuts, Jell-O, Minute Tapi- 
| eca, Postum, and Post Toasties. 

/ General Foods advertising in The Comic Weekly 
continued in 1933, and in 1934 the advertising of Post- 
um, Grape Nuts Flakes and Post Toasties is being 
featured. 


Lever Brothers Company 


On September 20th, 1931, Lever Brothers Company 
ran a test page in The Comic Weekly featuring Rinso 
and Lifebuoy. bs test results proved satisfactory and 
Lever Broth blished eleven color pages 
ie Saas Weds 2 1982 for these two products. 
In addition, seven color pages were used for the adver- 
tising of Lux Toilet Soap and Lux Flakes, bringing the 
total. to eighteen pages for the year. 

In 1933, Lever Brothers Company used 26 pages 
| featuring Rinso, Lifebuoy, Lux Soap and Lux Flakes 
in The Comic Weekly—a color page every other week 

| for the entire year. 

The 1934 advertising started with a color page on 
January i4th, and is continuing on an every-other- 

| week schedule, featuring all four products 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


|| The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company started advertis- 
| ing in The Comic Weekly, May 14th, 1933. 

Since that time a page on Camel Cigarettes has 
| appeared every other week. 


The Wander Company 


The Wander Company, f. of Ovaltine, u-od 
one page in The Comic Weekly om January 3ist, 1932 
to test its value. It contained a coupon offering a sample 
for ten cents. The copy was directed entirely to the 
adult market. 

The success of this first test page resulted in the 
use of five more pages, making a total of six pages in 
1932. 

Six color pages were used in 1933. 

For 1934, The Wander Company began in January 
with a regular schedule providing a substantial increase 
in number of pages used over both of the two preceding 


years. 











Ss. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


8. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., of Racine, Wisconsin, make 
and market floor wax and polishes. 

In June, 1932, with identical copy they used a page 
in three publications— 

(1)—The general weekly magazine with the second 

largest circulation in its field. 

(2)—A woman's publication with a tremendous 

national readership. 

(3)—The Comic Weekly. 

The advertisement was entirely of adult appeal. |: 
offered to send a sample of floor wax or polish, but 
with each coupon it was necessary for the reader to 
send either ten or twenty cents—for two separate and 
distinct offers were fi d in the adverti 

Per dollar spent, The Comic Weekly inquiry cost was 
40% less than the averaged inquiry cost of the other 
two publications. 





Northwestern Yeast Company 


The Northwestern Yeast Company used its first color 

page in The Comic Weekly on October 26d, 1932. 
Based upon the results of this first page they have 

continued to use The Comic Weekly in 1953 and 1954. 





John H. Woodbury, Inc. 


John H. Woodbury, Inc., published a color page im 
The Comic Weekly on Christmas Day of 1932. It was a 
page entirely devoted to Woodbury’s Facial Soap, a 
preduct primarily for women and costing 25c. a cake. 

The coupen contained two offers for the reader 
te choose from. One was a straight free-coupon offer, 
a cake of Woodbury’s Soap. The other required the 
enclosure of 10c. WER ereny nna for a week-end Kit. 

Total coup bered 36,446 up to 
October 30th, 1933. 

Of this number, 13,889 asked for the free cake of 
Soap 

Those who sent in l0c. for the week-end Kit num- 
bered 22,557. Almost twice as many returns with money 
enclosed ! 





Vick Chemical Company 


On Sunday, November 8th, 1931, The Vick Chemical 
Company of Greensboro, Hesths Cosctinn, # blished a 


Wm. Wrigley, Ir. Company 


The Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Company published the fret 
of a series of color pages in The Comic Weekly on May 
28th, 1933. 

This advertising has featured the sale of Wrigley’s 
gum, making its appeal to both grown-ups and children. 

Nine Wrigley color pages appeared in The Comic 
Weekly in. 1933 and five color pages have appeared so 
far in 1934. 


General Mills Corporation 


A color page advertising “Wheaties” ran in The Comic 
Weekly on April 16th, 1933. The page offered a “Skippy” 
Cereal Bow! to anyone who bought two packages of 
Wheaties for twenty-five cents. 

Several million bowls were distributed at point of 
sale by dealers. The only mediums used were The 
Comic Weekly (one page) and the Saturday Evening 
Fen Gun sept. Tie abot in the, S d. 
ening Post was scheduled for the issue of April 28nd, 











full-page four-color adverti cing Vicks 
Nese and Threat Drops and Vicks Cough Drope—twe 
aew products. The page contained a coupon offering 
a free sample of each product. 

kn Chap Oat ois digs Senin He date of pee 
tion, 86,353 P were 

In the first two months, the total inquiries had 
reached 130,011. 

More color pages on Vick prod 
in The Comic Weekly in 1932 and 1933. 
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Royal Typewriter Company 


A color page of the Royal Typewriter Company, featur- 
ing the “Royal Signet,”” was published in The Comic 
Weekly December 4th, 1932. 

Mr. E. C. Faustman, President of the Royal Type- 
writer Company, has stated that The Comic Weekly 
page was one of the most ful adverti his 
Con pany had ever run. 





but was not in circulation until Aptil 18, 1933. 
The entire supply of “Skippy” Cereal Bowls was 
bh d by Wednesday, April 19th. Based on this 
unusual result, General Mills ordered more color pages 
in The Comic Weekly. 
Four pages in all were used in 1933. 





Standard Brands, Inc. 


Standard Brands, Inc., used The Comic Weekly for 
the first time in the winter of 1935. Six color pages 
advertising Reyal Gelatin were published im a con- 
centrated, three- months campaign, from January 
29th to April 30th. 

No coupons or free offers were used in connection 
with this campaign. 

Standard Brands, Inc., judged this campaign by 
sales results only. 

The 1934 Royal Gelatin campaign in The Comic 
Weekly started in February. 
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Why These 4,000 Salesmen 
Never Lack Prospects 


A System That Keeps the Names Coming In 
By Kenilworth H. Mathus 


Editor of Publications, The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OW does a salesman feel when 

he receives a lead that he 
knows, from actual recorded expe- 
rience, will be worth to him in 
commissions earned, exactly $141.66? 
Well, none of our men has ever 
yet objected to receiving such a 
lead! Not that all our home office 
leads are worth that much to the 
salesman in the field. When we 
mentioned this $141.66 figure we 
were merely putting our best foot 
forward. We could have told you 
just as well about another class of 
leads worth 89 cents to the sales- 
man who gets them. 

Despite the fact that, in the life 
insurance business, getting leads is 
largely the job of the salesman or 
branch manager, the home office 
of The Connecticut Mutual Liie 
Insurance Company of Hartford 


has for three years been experi-° 


menting with almost every device 
known for furnishing leads to its 
sales representatives. 

Here is a brief listing of. the 
sources of such leads now utilized: 

(1) Family Information Cards. 
Convinced that many good leads 
were going to waste because they 
were “out of territory,” the so- 
called Family Information Cards 
were devised. These are merely 
prospect-listing cards, to be used 
for the relatives and friends of a 
new policyholder (customer). 

The particular point of interest 
here, however, is that if a lead is 
secured on a customer’s relative or 
acquaintance living in a distant 
city, these leads are forwarded to 
the sales promotion department’s 
Prospect Service Bureau at the 
home office, and thence forwarded 
to the proper branch office for 
follow-up. Previously these leads 
were not utilized at all, until this 
reciprocal plan was developed 


whereby any individual salesman is 
entitled to receive leads sent in by 
other salesmen, provided he him- 
self does his share by doing the 
same for his associates whenever 
he is able to uncover any out-of- 
town leads. 

How successfully this is work- 
ing out is indicated by the fact 
that, in one branch office alone, 
during a two-month period, sales- 
men submitted an average per man 
of twenty-three out-of-town leads 
which were promptly followed up 
by other salesmen in other parts 
of the country. 

(2) Salesmen’s Leads. A further 
development of the Prospect Ser- 
vice Bureau has been distribution 
among salesmen of an adaptation 
of the Family Information Card so 
that personal acquaintances of the 
salesmen themselves, residing in 
distant cities, could also be brought 
under the Connecticut Mutual 
sales banner. 

Each man has been furnished 
five cards, which he is submitting 
to the home office after filling in 
the names, addresses and other 
data on out-of-territory prospects 
of the following types : 


(a) Someone with whom the 
salesman went to school in another 
city; 

(b) Someone who used to live 
near him but has moved away; 

(c) Business acquaintances in 
other cities; 

(d) Relatives of salesman or his 
wife, living elsewhere and 

(e) Individuals in distant cities 
belonging to same organization as 
the salesman. 

About thirty leads a day are be- 
ing received from this source alone. 

(3) Home Office Leads. The 500 
members of the home office staff 
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have recently been furnished with 
similar lead cards, on which they 
are recording the names of pos- 
sible prospects for the sale of 
life insurance, among their friends 
and relatives who reside anywhere 
where the company operates. 

(4) Newcomers to City. Ar- 
rangements have been made with 
a national organization whereby 
our salesmen may promptly secure 
the names and addresses of, and 
helpful data on, people who move 
into a city. Since these leads are 
secured within twenty-four hours 
following a newcomer’s arrival, 
and since most people who move 
to a distant city do so because of 
larger opportunities and increased 
earning power, these leads are 
proving a valuable source of sales. 

(5) Newspaper Advertisiny. 
Coupons formed an important part 
of newspaper advertising, which 
in the early part of 1934 had a total 
circulation of 8,000,000, and these 
were furnished to branch offices 
throughout the country as fast as 
they were received. 

(6) Direct Mail. This is the fa- 
miliar letter system, without the 
use of “bait,” designed to warm 
up the prospect in advance of the 
salesman’s call, and is offered at 
cost to the sales force. 

(7) Literature Leads. For some 
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time the company has followed the 
practice of including inquiry blanks 
or coupons in its sales promotion 
material, wherever possible. In 
some instances, the primary reason 
has been largely one of psycholog- 
ical effect, but more generally a 
desire to develop a large number 
of actual inquiries. Figures men- 
tioned at the beginning of this 
article indicate that the actual 
commission value of literature 
leads ranges from an average of 
89 cents on one booklet, to $141.66, 
average, on a booklet of an en- 
tirely different nature. This vari- 
ance depends on (1) the type of 
need appealed to, (2) the care 
used in the original selection and 
(3) the effectiveness and prompt- 
ness of the salesman’s follow-up. 

(8) General. In addition to the 
main activities of the Prospect 
Service Bureau, a “prospect con- 
sciousness” has developed at the 
home office which is also produc- 
tive of results, no opportunity be- 
ing missed by any department to 
forward a good lead to the proper 
branch office. 

Individual pieces of literature 
have returned as many as 8,000 and 
23,000 inquiries, respectively, while 
many others, circulated, consis- 
tently, result in a steady flow of 
inquiries every day. 
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THE MAJOR MARKET NEWS 
PAPERS SURVEY OF THE 
REATER LOUISVILLE 
MARKET SHOWS THESE 
SALES POTENTIALS 


* 
4,440 


ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATORS 


a 
$71,555.00 
FOR SHAVING CREAM 
s 
Other Potentials and Breakdowns 
of these figures will be turnished 
on request 






Few cities can compare with Louisville in 
mprovement of business conditions and 
plert merchants are turning to this key city 
pnd its responsive market, Kentuckiana, for 
pssured returns on their advertising invest- 


ent i ium that can The influence of The Courier- 
; : bese 24 my oe eer ; . Rang Journal and The Louisville Times 
Bive you effective coverage in this territory is felt throughout a vast territory. 


: Kentuckiana, which includes prac- 
. one medium that can be bought for a tically all of Kentucky and a large 


Bingle low cost... portion of Southern Indiana. 


The Conrier-Zournal. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


Major. Market Newspapers, Inc.— Audit Bureau of Circulations 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 





LAST week Huey Long, King- 
fish United States Senator from 
Louisiana, bellowed at the Louisi- 
ana legislature; and the legislators 
passed, among other unusual mea- 
sures, a law to levy upon the gross 
advertising revenues of newspapers 
and periodicals with circulations 
above 20,000 a tax of 2 per cent. 
With Governor O. K. Allen 
standing by, the Baton Rouge 
“spite” session adjourned with the 
record—as characterized by news 
dispatch comment—of having per- 
petrated successfully “the most se- 
verely punitive measures ever en- 


+ 


Huey “Soaks” the Press 


acted by the lawmakers of this State.” 

For two months, the Kingfish 
had been busy, jamming through 
bills aimed at his political enemies 
—bills, he explained, and loudly, 
that would carry out his professed 
policy of “soaking the rich.” 

In addition to the newspaper tax 
—a bill, incidentally, that Governor 
Allen quickly signed—the legisla- 
ture passed an income-tax law, a 
bill to tax the gross receipts of 
public utilities, and one to tax 
future transactions on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange. And 
these, also, Governor Allen signed. 


. 


Precedent for Low Postage 


VEN our historic colonists rec- 
ognized the educational values 
of newspapers and periodicals and 
accorded them low rates of postage. 
Over the radio last week, Clin- 
ton B. Eilenberger, third assistant 
postmaster general, upheld the 
printed word’s usefulness as he ex- 
plained why, in 1933, the cost of 
handling publishers’ second-class 
mailings was $106,975,000, or $88,- 
000,000 more than the postage col- 
lected. 
“From the very beginning of our 
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Made Manager, WRHM 


Earl D. Jencks, formerly with the 
Minneapolis Tribune and the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press-Dispatch and for the last 
a ears in radio work, has been 

inted eneral manager of Station 
Ww HM, Minneapolis. This station was 
recently purchased by the Tribune and 
Pioneer Press- Mo ee General head- 
quarters of WRHM will be maintained 
in the Wesley Temple Building, Min- 
neapolis. 

. . © 


Has Fain Knitting Account 
The Fain Knitting Mills, New York, 
have agpeinted Thomas H. Reese & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, to handle their 
advertising. 
7 o . 


Hurst Joins “True Story” 

L. E. Hurst, formerly with the Giltner 
Insurance Service Company, Des Moines, 
has joined the Western office of True 
Story. 





Gov ernment,” Mr. Eilenberger said, 
“the importance and the usefulness 
of the newspapers as a means of 
enlightening the people and main- 
taining a cohesive and unified sys- 


tem of Government have been 
recognized. 
“Even back through Colonial 


times, the policy has been to en- 
courage the circulation of newspa- 
pers and other publications by ac- 
cording them low rates of postage 
when they are carried in the mails 
as second-class matter.” 


+ 


Atwater Kent Program to Resume 


The Atwater Kent Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, will resume its 
Atwater Kent radio hour in September 
One of the early features of radio, 
which began as far back as the fall of 
1925 the a of bringing star 
of opera and concert stages to its pri 
grams, the hour went off the air in 
June, 1931. As in the past the new 
hour will be a Sunday night program 
although the exact hour and network 
have not yet been decided upon. 

. 7. . 


Florsheim Appoints 
The Florsheim Shoe Company, Chi 
cago, has appointed Fletcher & Ellis, 
Inc., to handle the national advertising 
of its women’s shoes. 
e . . 


presents WKZO 


tion WKZO, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
—-_—— Free & Sleininger, as its 
national advertising representatives. 


R 
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Related Selling—Practical 
and Profitable 


Saves Money Where There Is Logical Tie-up 


By C. B. 


lf products were used in a vacuum, 
then they might be effectively sold 
in a vacuum. Unfortunately for the 
advertiser, but happily for the hu- 
man race, most merchandise is of 
value only as it relates to some- 
thing else. 

It is impossible to think of the 
automobile without gasoline, coftee 
without the cup in which it is 
served and even unpalatable medi- 
cine without the spoon. In spite of 
this the basic advertising and sell- 
ing strategy of most manufactur- 
ers is that of selling the product 
without any regard to its relation- 
ship with other products. 

It was because of this basic 
policy of selling in a vacuum that 
ensemble selling broke upon the 
merchandising horizon like a great 
discovery. Essentially, however, it 
was merely a belated recognition 
of an established fact. 

It was inevitable that with the 
coming of depression extra thought 
should be given to the ensemble 
idea. The reason was not always 
the possibility of making more 
sales, but, frequently, the hope that 
the use of the related selling idea 
might make a dollar’s worth of ad- 
vertising go a dollar-and-a-half’s 
trip along the road to sales. 

However, no matter what was 
the cause of the rapid development 
in the idea, today many manufac- 
turers are looking at the problem 
of related selling as a practical, al- 
though somewhat complicated road 
to effective selling. 

Because of the vital interest in 
this subject, it is necessary for the 
manufacturer today to examine the 
various types of effort that can be 
classed under related selling. Each 
of these has certain disadvantages, 
but, in the long run, each has 
proved successful in many types of 
merchandising work. 
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Larrabee 


The simplest, of course, is straight 
ensemble selling as practiced in the 
department stores most widely and 
most effectively. 

The chief impetus for ensemble 
selling has come from the retail 
field and it was not until the re- 
tailer demonstrated its effectiveness 
that any large number of manufac- 
turers jumped aboard the band- 
wagon. 

For that reason ensemble selling, 
so far as the manufacturer is con- 
cerned, has generally been unor- 
ganized and almost entirely under 
the control of the retailer. Because 
of the frequent unwillingness of 
the department-store executive to 
accept ideas from the manufac- 
turer, it is necessary for the latter 
to work out something more than 
a simple ensemble idea if he ex- 
pects to be successful with an en-. 
semble idea. 


Merchandise Must Be Suited 
to Ensemble Selling 


The reason for this is that once 
a number of manufacturers begin 
to realize the value of related sell- 
ing in the department store, a great 
many small makers of insignificant 
and not particularly salable prod- 
ucts endeavor to ride in on the 
wave of highly salable, popular 
products. A number of department- 
store executives became so irked 
with half-baked efforts to capital- 
ize ensemble selling that they put 
up the bars against almost any 
ensemble idea created by a manu- 
facturer. 

This does not mean that they are 
not interested in manufacturers’ co- 
operation in pushing the ensemble 
idea, but it does mean that the 
manufacturer must have sound 
merchandise that is easily moved 
and logically fitted to ensemble 
selling. There is little room today 
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FLUCTUATION OF THE PRICE OF SPACE 
IN NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 
ALSO 
TIME RATE OF RADIO COVERAGE IN U.S. 


Compared to 


The Fluctation of the “General Price Level,” “Incomes Paid” and 
“National Incomes Produced.” 


(1929-—Basic Year) 
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Exception! 


The chart on the opposite page issued by the 
A.N.A., published in Printers’ Ink Weekly of 
July 12th, shows the trend of newspaper space 
costs in the past four years. The red lines are 


our addition! 
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New York’s Picture Newspaper 


220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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for the bird-seed manufacturer 
who wants his products displayed 
in the china department because 
canary cages are sometimes hung 
in dining-rooms. 

On the other hand, the silver- 
ware manufacturer who can show 
a logical tie-up either for the food 
or linen departments will get a re- 
ceptive hearing. 

This condition has led some man- 
ufacturers to work out combination 
ideas, largely in packaging, which 
are successful in winning depart- 
ment-store hearings. 

The combination package, of 
course, fits ideally into the related 
selling scheme. The reason why it 
has not been more widely used is 
that so few manufacturers have 
had the vision to see the possibility 
of co-operating with others in the 
preparation of such packages. 

When a cosmetic manufacturer 
created a package to contain not 
only his product, but the facial tis- 
sues of another advertiser, the idea 
was considered almost revolution- 
ary. Actually it was a quite logi- 
cal development of the combination 
idea. 

Today vacuum selling is still so 
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much the rule that it is difficult for 
manufacturers to take the extra 
step of packing another advertiser’s 
products with theirs in order t 
give the consumer a complete unit 
or a complete service. In some 
cases the combination idea has 
foundered on the rock of com- 
mercial selfishness, the creator of 
the combination demanding related 
products at ruinous prices or else 
asking impossible extra _ service 
from the manufacturers whom he 
is asking to co-operate with him. 

Related selling through the com- 
bination package—which, after all, 
is the simplest form of the er- 
semble idea—is, as Uncle Charley 
Ebbetts used to say of baseball, in 
its infancy. 

In certain fields related selling 
has been made a part of manufac- 
turers’ plans. This is particularly 
true in the food industry where for 
a number of years Jim Knox has 
made related selling a profitable 
hobby. Although for some time his 
was the only voice to be heard 
pushing the idea, he has been joined 
by others. 

For instance, a recent trade ad- 
vertisement of Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour talks about the Pills- 





HERE’S YOUR SUMMER WINDOW 


and it’s free! 





bury Cooking Service and 
points out that every recipe 
packed in every bag of the 
company’s flour sells not 
only flour, but many other 
groceries. So well does this 
advertisement sum up the 
related selling idea that it 
is worth quoting in part: 

“Flour is not used alone. 
Even in the simplest foods 
many other ingredients 
must be used with it. In 
the consumption of even a 
| small sack of Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour, the average 
family must purchase and 
consume a score of other 
grocery items which you 
have to sell. 
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“The many new recipes, which 
Pillsbury’s Cooking Service pre- 
pares for packing in each sack of 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour, help you in 
two ways: First, they are helping 
you to sell more Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour. And, at the same time, they 
are selling the need for many other 
items on your shelves which are re- 
quired by these recipes. 

“To try the new foods suggested 
by these recipes, a housewife needs 
flour, but, in addition to flour, she 


needs eggs, milk, butter, sugar, 
syrup, extracts, salt, and many 
cther items which you sell. Some 


she may have in stock. The rest 
she must purchase at once. It is 
only natural that she should pur- 
chase these where she buys her 
flour—if she is reminded to do so. 

“This can be easily accomplished 
by including in your display of 
Pillsbury’s Best these other items— 
flavoring, shortening, syrup, fruits, 
nuts, baking powder, etc., which 
combine with Pillsbury’s product 
to make good food. Display them 
together and display them con- 
stantly—it will pay!” 

There, essentially, is the related 
selling idea in a nutshell. Such an 
idea should, and usually 
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advertising. I am not now refer- 
ring to association campaigns, of 
which more later. 

Unfortunately, most of these co- 
operative campaigns have bogged 
down because one of the manufac- 
turers in the group felt that he was 
not getting an even break, or else 
it has been allowed to die before 
the full results have become ap- 
parent. 

These campaigns suffer because 
they are off the beaten track.- Per- 
haps the work of a few advertisers, 
notable among them being Lever 
Brothers, who are splitting their 
advertising into two parts and ad- 
vertising two practically unrelated 
products in each part, may give the 
co-operative idea a more regular 
appearance and encourage, rather 
than discourage, certain advertisers 
who should be using this type of 
copy. 

The co-operative plan should be 
particularly appealing to manufac- 
turers at this time when appropria- 
tions are necessarily limited. Two 
manufacturers who cannot afford 
full pages in color by themselves 
may easily be able to afford full 
pages in color if they can split the 





does, appeal to the retailer 
because, particularly in the 
food industry, he is not 
long on ingenuity and is 
receptive to effective mer- 
chandising ideas. His dis- 
play problems are compli- 
cated and anything that 
the manufacturer can do to 
minimize his difficulties, is 
welcome. 

The translation of re- 
lated selling into advertis- 
ing has not occurred as 
frequently as the possibili- 
ties of the idea dictate. 
There have been occasional 
more or less short-lived ef- 
torts of two or more man- 
ulacturers to co-operate in 
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General Foods suggests a 
spring cleaning window 
featuring many products in 
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cost. Manufacturers who do not 
object to sharing half pages with 


others in individual advertising 
frequently object to doing the same 
thing on a co-operative plan. Ac- 
tually they get more for their 
money under the latter system. 

Individually, more and more man- 
ufacturers seem to be introducing 
the ensemble idea in advertising. 
The work of Knox and Pillsbury 
has already been mentioned. A re- 
cent study of a group of business 
papers showed several manufactur- 
ers offering window displays which 
give the dealer a chance to feature 
a number of different products. 


Flashlights Tied Up 
with Electrical Products 


The National Carbon Company, 
Inc., is advertising a summer win- 
dow for electrical shops. To be 
sure, Eveready Flashlights and 
Batteries are the backbone of the 
display, but tied up with them are 
individual cards, furnished with the 
display, on which the dealer can 
feature any electrical product he 
wants to. 

In a sample window shown in an 
advertisement there are such items 
as waffle-irons, percolators, radios, 
electric fans and flat-irons. 

Obviously, this is good business 
for National Carbon and just as 
obviously it makes a good window 
for the dealer who cannot afford 
to devote a whole window to flash- 
lights and batteries, but has a full 
line to sell. This example is chosen 
as one of the better efforts being 
made by national advertisers to 
help the dealer tie up a number of 
products in ensemble selling. 

As more of these efforts succeed, 
there should be greater encourage- 
ment for two or more manufac- 
turers to tie their advertising to- 
gether co-operatively. 

In the field of selling, of course, 
the sales merger has been flirted 
with a number of times. iIt has 
many obvious economies and few 
drawbacks. 

. It is particularly effective in ter- 
ritories where the population is 
fairly widely scattered and where 
the manufacturer at once finds 
it not particularly economical to 
travel his individual salesmen and 
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not particularly satisfactory to de- 
pend upon jobbers 

The sales merger is simple 
enough when it is logically applied. 
For instance, let us assume that a 
small shirt manufacturer ties up 
with manufacturers of garters, 
belts, and neckties. Each salesman 
in the merger carries the four lines 
and is able to make a reasonably 
decent sale even in the smaller 
clothing store. The salesman, him- 
self, is encouraged by the size of 
the orders he can get and the 
dealer, once he has become used to 
the novelty of the idea, usually 
likes it because in a few minutes’ 
working with one salesman he can 
cover a rather sizable part of his 
needs. 

One of the weaknesses of the 
sales merger idea for large manu- 
facturers is that whereas it is often 
uneconomical for them to use in- 
dividual salesmen in certain parts 
of the country, they find it more 
effective to use individuals in the 
thickly settled parts of the country 
than to join a sales merger. There 
is no real reason, however, why a 
manufacturer cannot make a sales 
merger with other manufacturers 
in certain parts of the country and, 
at the same time, keep his salesmen 
working full-time in other parts. 
It is reasonable to suppose that 
practically all manufacturers are 
faced with the same problem in the 
less thickly settled districts and, 
therefore, once the preliminaries 
are out of the way, it should not 
be difficult to set up a satisfactory 
sales merger. 


Complications Have Stunted 
Growth of the Idea 


Of course, there are complica- 
tions as the merger works out in 
detail and it is these complications 
that have kept the idea from realiz- 
ing itself to the fullest. However, 
there have been enough experi- 
ments in the field so that if inter- 
ested manufacturers studied the 
results of the various mergers that 
have taken place, they should be 
able to work out an arrangement 
which will present few more, if 
any, difficulties than individual 
selling. 

A discussion of co-operative as- 
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sociation campaigns really does not 
belong in this article because most 
associations are made up of manu- 
facturers who compete directly. 
There are comparatively few asso- 
ciations of any strength that pre- 
sent any possibilities for related 
selling campaigns. 

Such an association as the. Asso- 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, for instance, has in it a 
number of members who could ad- 
vertise co-operatively because they 
do not compete directly, but in the 
whole membership of the group 
there are many direct competitors. 
Therefore, such an association has 
possibilities only as it occasionally 
gets together non-competing manu- 
facturers. 

Related selling suffers more to- 
day because of a lack of back- 
ground than from any other single 
factor. As has already been pointed 
out, co-operative advertising and 
sales effort are off the beaten track. 
There is not a large body of ex- 
perience to draw from ‘and, fre- 
quently, delicate situations that 
arise could be guarded against if 
it were possible to study the expe- 
riences of others. 

Related selling, however, has so 
many natural advantages, particu- 
larly in helping a manufacturer fit 
his merchandising plans into the 


a 
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dealer’s and, also, in helping him 
to put into force real economies, 
that it is probable that a great deal 
more experimentation will be done. 

A study-of the files of PrinTERs’ 
InK shows a number of cases in 
the last few years where various 
types of related selling have been 
tried. Ut is essential for any man- 
ufacturer who desires to go into 
related selling that he study the ex- 
periences of these manufacturers 
and of others. 

The complications are many, but 
none is too great to overcome. 
Once the products can be logically 
tied together and once the sales 
problems of the manufacturers 
who intend to co-operate are simi- 
lar, the two big obstacles to a 
related selling plan are overcome. 

The least the manufacturer— 
and this refers particularly to the 
small or medium-sized manufac- 
turer—can do, is to offer the dealer 
his product in some plan which can 
be worked out successfully to tie 
in with other products. There is 
plenty of experience to go by if an 
advertiser is looking for a plan of 
this type and it is possible that 
once he has studied the field thor- 
oughly, he will be ready to take the 
next step and that is to enter some 
kind of definite co-operative rela- 
tionship with other manufacturers. 


— 








Dated 
Crackers 


Another addition to the list | 
of “dated” products—a list | 
that ranges from shoes, | 
shirts and coffee to camera | 
film, potato chips and 
paint—is Sawyer’s Graham | 
Crackers. Each package is 
stamped with the date to 
which the grahams are guar- 
anteed oven-fresh. After | 
this date—if unsold—the 
package is returned 
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sales from the advertising? 


The makers of the well known food drink, CocOMALT, decided 
to appraise their magazine advertising by this common-senv 
criterion. 


True Story and two other leading women’s magazines were 
selected for the test. True Story took top honors; showed a larger 
percentage of subsequent purchasers of the full size package. 
True Story took the honors on low cost also, for we delivered new 
customers at a lower advertising cost. . .. The advertiser has kindly 
released the data to us. Write for the full report. 
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COCOMALT can be 
definitely ascribed to 
the sample, True Story 
has a much higher 
percentage of advertis- 
ing effectiveness than 
either of the other 
two magazines.... 


“The value of True Story as a sam- 
is further apparent 
through the fact that the average num- 


pling medium 





Samplers Who Sub- 
sequently Purchased 
ull Size 
True Story .... 16.1% 
Magazine A .. . 10.7% 
MagazineB ... 8.3% 








COCOMALT advertise: 
ments in True Story 
has been greater than 
the returns from those 
advertisements in ¢i: 
ther Magazine A or 
Magazine B, and the 
cost of an inquiry 


from True Story is also less than from 
either of the other two publications.” 
... Extract from the complete report. 
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Wrote Mr. Van Wie of True 
Story in October 1931— 


“... True Story is among the leaders 
. it is on the top list of magazines 
that are the best producers. . . . We 
believe that True Story has done an 
outstanding job for cocoMALT. 


Writes Mr. Van Wie in 
April 1934— 


What was true in 1931 is probably 
even more true today.” 


1934 completes five consecutive years 
of COCOMALT advertising in True 
Story. In the five year period from 
1930 through 1934, cocoMALT spent 
the tidy sum of $105,000 (including 
1934 contract) in our medium alone. 


Consider the Record in the 
Light of the Product! 


Cocomatt is a food specialty—widely 
advertised as a body builder for the 
growing child. cocoMALT appeals to 
intelligent mothers—to mothers who 
appreciate the need for extra vitamins 
and have the extra cash to buy them. 


INK 


Basic Features of Advertising 
Strength Stand Behind True 
Story’s Leadership: 

A unique editorial policy providing 
a new reader group—unduplicated, un- 
developed by other magazines! 

A wide popularity with young moth- 
ers affording COCOMALT concentration 
in a naturally rich responsive field! 

Dominant newsstand sale assuring cir- 
culation high.in current reader interest 
and current reader spending activity 
—hboth rechecked each issue by the 
repurchase of the magazine! 


True Story Magazine 


430 Lexington Avenue New York 





Groucho Asks: 


What Do You Think about the Agency Business? 


GENCY MAN, you are the 

chap who has the say as to 
what kind of ads we’ve either got 
to read or pass up. Here are some 
fair questions you really ought to 
answer. Or maybe you have been 
so busy that the sparks of public 
interest in new deals, square deals 
and such things haven’t scorched 
the seat of your pants yet. 

You must admit it is only fair 
that the man whose job is to edu- 
cate the public should tell what he 
thinks of his own system of edu- 
cation, ergo here are some Fair 
Questions. 

1. Shall we judge your ethics by 
the copy you produce? 

II. You say you are loyal to your 
clients. Can you be that and also 
loyal to God, Country and your 


fellow-men? 
III. Does the “General good of 


Industry” figure at all in the 
+ 


New Air Conditioning Unit 

A new company to deal exclusively 
in air conditioning sales has been formed 
by the American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation under the name, 
Standard Air Conditioning, Inc. This 
new company has taken over the spe- 
cialized air conditioning activities for- 
merly conducted as a phase of the work 
of the Campbell Metal Window Corpo- 
ration, one of the affiliates of the Amer- 
ican Radiator & Sanitary Corporation, 
and will begin immediately to market 
air conditioning equipment for use with 
radiator heating systems. The new 
company, of which Fowler Manning is 
“president and E. V. Walsh is sales man- 
ager, will inaugurate an aggressive 
campaign for the development of air 
conditioning, particularly in the home 
and office market. 

- © 


“Radio Guide” Adds to Staff: 


Clyde S. Thompson, formerly with 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, has 
become promotion manager of Radio 
Guide, New York. George -d’Utassy, 
former general manager of the Hearst 
Magazines and later with the New 
York Mirror, is also now with this 
publication. Saul Flaum, formerly as- 
sistant to Ray Long on Cosmopolitan, 
is now assistant publisher of Radio 
Guide and Donald Cornell, formerly 
with Geyer-Cornell, Inc., is with the 
advertising department. 


counsel you give to your clients? 

Should it, estimating your 
value strictly on the basis of profit 
to your client and to yourself? 

V. Granted, first that your job 
is not to promote foreign missions 
or to uplift morals, second that 
your job is to help clients make 
money, do you figure at all on the 
long haul or on profit building 
through deserved fine reputation of 
client’s products? 

VI. Do you ever study the ads 
in the big mediums, forgetting that 
you wrote some of them, and your 
competitors wrote others, and ap- 
praise these ads from the stand- 
point of what ought to be read by 
creatures as important as “people” 
about things as important as adver- 
tised products? 

VII. Are you a rugged individ- 
ualist ? 

GroucHo. 


+ 
Campaign for Steel Beer Barrels 


At a two-day conference at New 
York last week, the Associated Manu- 
facturers of Steel Beer Barrels voted 
to launch a campaign of national news- 
paper and radio advertising to acquaint 
the public, the beer dispenser and the 
brewer with the advantages of steel 
packages for beer. 

A scenario was also accepted and a 
cast chosen for an industrial film which 
will tell the steel beer barrel story and 
will be shown throughout the country 
to brewers, brewmasters and retailers. 

It was announced at the meeting that 
the association now represents an in- 
vestment of approximately $500,000,000 
in the steel beer barrel field—a new 
industry which has sprung up since the 
return of legal beer in April, 1933. 


“Fashions Art” Appears 


The first number of Fashions Art, a 
new quarterly intended to demonstrate 
the relationship between fashion and 
industry, appeared last Saturday. The 
ublication is edited by Mrs. Dessie M. 
arr and is published by Weil, Mc- 
Ginniss and Sloman, 535 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Use of actual swatches of 
leather, linen, and other materials to 
illustrate articles is a feature of the 
new publication. Its size is approxi- 
mately fourteen inches deep by eleven 
inches wide. 
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nething has happened in Fithuegh! 


An Amazing Story of 
Advertising Progress. .- . 


wenty -fourth in 
ADVERTISING 


the leading news- 


THE PITTSBURGH 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 





























ete they Ate, 


Ms. Moffett 


_ds administrator of the Fed- 
eral Housing Act, you will be 
deluged with inquiries asking 
where the owned-homes are that 
are to be renovated, remodeled, 
redecorated and otherwise mod- 
ernized. The inquiries will come 
from manufacturers and from 
advertising agencies preparing 
the advertisements that are to 


“home of owned-homes.” 


KN 
= 


Note: 96 per cent of all families in com- 
munities under 10,000 population live in 
1 and 2 family dwellings as against 79 
per cent in cities over 10,000 population. 
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Just as the Small Town Market has been the savior of the 
automobile industry for many months because of the circula- 
tion of the billion dollar agricultural allotment funds through 
its retail channels, so will it prove to be the bright spot in F 
the Home Modernizing campaign. The Small Town is the FS 8! 
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» Families and Owned Homes 


(Small Towns vs Large Cities) 


a in . 33 Cities 

ite 15 Cities 25 Cities Size of 191 Cities of 
ize © Size of Size of ' 50,000 & Over 
ew York Chicago Philadelphia — 6,453,277 
980,469 6,328,710 6,366,550 6,451,071 ’ ’ 









































e chart herewith tells the story. It will help manufacturers 
nd advertising agencies intelligently to appraise the Small 
own Market—and prevent the indiscriminate placing of 
Wvertising on out-of-date or shop-worn formulas. 


litorially, The Household Magazine was months ahead of 
enew Housing Act. Many additional columns of space are 
ing given to Home Modernization, Interior Decoration, 
hd allied departments. 


HOLD MAGAZINE 


anteed Circulation: 1,750,000 ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
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And Now the Airtemp 


Being the Story of How Chrysler Jr. Gets World Distributing 
Rights from Chrysler Sr. 


EPORTS to the effect that the 

Chrysler Corporation would 
become a factor in the air-condi- 
tioning market were officially con- 
firmed this week. Walter P. Chry- 
sler, Jr., heads the Temperature 
Corporation which has exclusive 
world distributing rights for the 
marketing of the Airtemp condi- 
tioner now being produced by 
the Amplex division of Chrysler 
Motors. 

The story behind the develop- 
ment of the new product and plans 
for its distribution were revealed 
by Chrysler Senior and Junior at 
the opening of an Airtemp exhibit 
on the main floor of the Chrysler 
Building in New York this week. 
Chrysler Junior, it will be remem- 
bered, announced his entrance into 
the bookbinding business several 
years ago. He changed from this 
field to that of skyscraper manage- 
ment and, as chairman of the board 
of the company owning the Chry- 


Chrysler, Jr., 
explains the 
Airtemp 


sler Building, he became interested 
in methods of air-conditioning of- 
fices. 

He knew that Chrysler Motors 
were experimenting with a new unit 
and when he heard, so Senior re- 
lates, that it was about ready for 
the market, he went to Detroit and 
asked for the distributing rights. 
Senior is convinced that his son 
has demonstrated business ability 
and, in giving approval to his re- 
quest, is pleased with the fact that 
Chrysler Junior sees the possibili- 
ties of the new industry and has 
worked out plans for capitalizing 
on them. 

It is pointed out that when Chry- 
sler engineers began giving thought 
to the air-conditioning field, they 
started with no pre-conceived ideas. 
They had three definite objectives 
—development of a package unit, 
production at a price which would 
appeal to a mass market, and a 
unit which would be usable with 
any type of cooling medium. 

The only way to get the price 
down, it was decided, was to pat- 
tern production after the automo- 
bile industry and put it on an as- 
sembly line basis of production. The 
introductory price is $175 F.O.B. 
Detroit. One unit will take care 
of a fair-sized office and two units 
will serve the purposes of a moder- 
ate-size dwelling. They will also 
function as heating and humidify- 
ing units in the winter. 

Sectional distributors are being 
appointed who, in turn, are signing 
up dealers on an exclusive repre- 
sentation. Distribution set-up will 
have no connection with Chrysler 
Motors. 

A portable unit is planned as a 
further product. This can be trans- 
ferred from room to room and 1s 
expected to open up a demand in 
hotels. 

Advertising will be handled by 
J. Stirling Getchell, Inc., and ‘cam- 
paigns are scheduled for business 
papers and newspapers 
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Praise from the General 


He Even Goes So Far, at Portland Convention, as to Call 
Advertising Men Statesmen 


By Hugh S. Johnson 


Chief Administrator, NRA 


ECENTLY I had occasion to 

compare all the indices of busi- 
ness conditions for this year and 
1933. The increases, as you know, 
are extraordinary. From steel ton- 
nage through the whole statistical 
gamut to your Own advertising 
linage, they show the difference 
between a country flat on its back 
and a nation alertly re-building. 

The advertising increases have a 
future significance all their own. 
You learned all too well, during 
the bottom years, that firms do not 
spend their money telling the world 
what they have to sell when they 
see no customers in the offing. 
Now that. new billions have been 
added to purchasing power of the 
mass of population, industry is 
again scrambling for business. 

A huge proportion of this new 
advertising is in promotion of low 
and medium-priced goods—attest- 
ing to the soundness of the Presi- 
dent’s plan that new prosperity 
should spiral upward from the 
great ranks of the population in- 
stead of trying to trickle down 
from the rarefied upper atmosphere 
of society and industry. 

You have this year for the first 
time a nation-wide acceptance of 
the principle of truth in advertising 
(without disparagement of com- 
petitors)—a thing for which your 
organizations have long battled. 
When we came to write codes, as 
we have done now for almost all 
of industry, we found less con- 
troversy and haggling over these 
related policies than in any of the 
other provisions which have gone 
into these contracts. Your work 
had been well done. 

o . o 

Do you suppose for one moment 
anyone in Washington believes 

Part of an address before the Pacific 


Advertising Club Association, Portland, 
Oreg., July 15. 
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that the Blue Eagle ,could have 
been popularized in a few weeks 
without advertising? Day in and 
day out the pages of newspapers, 
magazines and other media carried 
stories of the activities of NRA 
both on front pages and on the 
inside pages of periodicals. 

Every time the letters NRA ap- 
peared, with or without the Blue 
Eagle, that constituted advertising. 
Today as you drive over the coun- 
try’s roads and glance either to the 
right or left and toward a bill- 
board, you see the Blue Eagle with 
the NRA and the words “We Do 
Our Part.” 


Country Got Behind Eagle 
through Advertising 


You pick up a newspaper and 
glance through the advertising col- 
umns and you find a small cut of 
a Blue Eagle in that advertising. 
Over the radio you hear the an- 
nouncer state the fact, “this prod- 
uct is manufactured under the 
NRA.” All this is advertising and 
it has been through advertising 
that the country has been rallied 
behind the “Blue Eagle and the 
NRA.” 

The nation will recall with kind 
memory that momentous night, 
when the President sat in his study 
at the White House and first told 
a listening public over the radio 
what he proposed to do in aiding 
to solve the problems of a troubled 
nation. 

You will likewise recall the news 
of the speed of Congress in passing 
bills that carried out the Presi- 
dent’s program and how the stories 
of these events were disseminated 
through the radio and public press. 
Some will regard this as news, but 
it was also advertising. 

You know better than I that the 
advertising man wh6 is successful, 
attains that end not by luck, but 
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through hard work and long years 
of experience. The advertising 
man’s education is never com- 
pleted. 

He must have an insight into the 
manufacture of the article he is to 
write the copy for. He must know 
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the resistance to be met with in 
prospective sales; he must know 
his market. In a word, in this 
great country he must know the 
temper and mind of the American 
people, and when a man knows 
that he is a statesman—no less. 


Back to the A. F. A. 


THE Pacific Coast Advertising 
Association, in convention at 
Portland last week, agreed to per- 
mit many of its member clubs to 
rejoin the Advertising Federation 
of America. Withdrawal of the 
clubs, a few years ago, was 
brought about by the fact that the 
dues paid by many clubs to the 
Pacific Coast organization were 
not sufficient to apportion to the 
A. F. A. its requirements. 

The deal now is that those 
clubs paying to P. A. C. A. the 
equivalent of their A. F. A. dues 
may affiliate with the larger or- 
ganization. 

The convention, which had an 
attendance of more than 500 repre- 
sentatives from six States, Hawaii 
and British Columbia, was ad- 
dressed by General Hugh Johnson, 
head of the NRA, whose address 
to the gathering is quoted, in part, 
on page 63. 

7 


Pitkin to Edit for Women 


With Walter B. Pitkin as editor, a 
new weekly, The New York Woman, 
will appear in September. It will be 
addressed to the women of New York 
City. 

Heads of the magazine’s business and 
advertising departments are: a 
Wheeler, formerly of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn; J. W. Megargee, 
and Alan Wells, formerly advertising 
and publicity director for R. H. Macy, 
Stern Brothers and Kresge & Company. 

Publisher is The New York Woman 
Publishing Company, Inc., 62 West 
45th Street. ‘a ig 


Heads Reo Sales Division 


Elijah G. Poxon has been appointed 
president of the new Reo Sales Corpora- 
tion, Lansing, Mich , and its subsidiaries 
and has been succeeded as sales manager 
by C. A. Triphagen, who has been 
supervisor of sales. The formation of 
the new corporation is one of the steps 
in the program of expansion inaugurated 
by R. E. Olds, chairman of the board, 
= returning to active management of 

0. 


During its six-day session every 
major phase of advertising was 
discussed. 

Edgar Kobak, A. F. A. presi- 
dent, was a speaker at the general 
sessions and, in his capacity as 
vice-president of the National 
Broadcasting Company, addressed 
a meeting of the radio group. 

Leander Manley, of Vancouver, 
was a winner in the three-minute 
speaking contests which are an 
annual feature of these meetings. 

Dr. Minshall, of Foster & 
Kleiser and a former president of 
the San Diego club, was elected 
president, succeeding Walter W. R. 
May. Merriman Holtz, of Port- 
land, was elected vice-president; 
Helen Augsburg, of Oakland, vice- 
president-at-large; Arnold Klaus, 
San Diego, secretary-treasurer. Di- 
rectors are: Charles Stidd, Port- 
land; E. T. Murphy, Los Angeles; 
and George Foster, Tacoma. 


Largest Campaign for Paris Garters 

Plans for the most extensive adver- 
tising and merchandising campaign in 
the history of the company were an- 
nounced last week at the semi-annual 
convention of A. Stein & Company, 
makers of Paris Garters and suspenders, 
held concurrently in Chicago, New 
York, Los Angeles and Toronto. The 
campaign will be directed against the 
practice of men going garterless and 
will feature a money-back offer on the 
company’s new Miracle Elastic Paris 
Garters. Plans were also announced for 
the introduction of a new type of sus- 
pender, the Paris Free Swing. 


Appoint Kaufman Agency 

Advertising of the following has been 
placed with the Henry J. Kaufman Ad- 
vertising Agency, Washineton, c.% 
Biggs Antique Company, Richmond, Va., 
using newspapers and direct mail; 
Chevrolet Dealers Association, for the 
trading area around Washington; Poto- 
mac River Line, and Red Cross Beauty 
Products, using direct mail, newspapers 
and radio, 
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To Sell Life’s Essentials, Tell 
Women Facts 


A part of the busy life of Mrs. Taylor has gone into post-graduate 
academic work in home economics, a part in teaching, a part in 
advising advertisers and merchandisers who seek to sell to women, 
a part in editorial work—she edited the home-making department 


of the Ladies’ Home Journal—and the most recent part into running 


a household. 


In this discussion, an extract from an address she | 


| 


delivered before the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association, she presents brass-tack suggestions 
by which advertisers, by serving housewives better, may win the 


housewives’ good-will. 





OMEMAKERS want definite, 

concise information as to the 
purchase and use of necessities. 
Advertising that appeals to the in- 
tellect and not the emotions will 
give the greatest satisfaction. IlI- 
lusive appeals surrounded with at- 
mosphere may do for selling ciga- 


rettes, $5 face powder, or $7 cold 
cream, but not for the essentials of 


life. We have all come down to 
earth and are facing the facts of 
simple living and so must adver- 
tising, in order to be as helpful to 
us as possible. 

The following are specific ex- 
amples of definite information I 
have recently sought in advertising 
of different forms and have found 
lacking : 

In buying prunes, whether in 
pound packages or loose, the price 
means little unless it is considered 
in the light of the size of the fruit 
(the number to the pound) and 
the kind, (California or Oregon). 

In buying canned fruit, the in- 
formation on the label would be 
most helpful if it read, as for in- 
stance in case of peaches: 

\lbertas 

Cut into halves 

Light syrup—30 per cent sugar 
or Karo, as case may 

Eight—ten pieces 

In the case of soap, especially 
laundry soap, if the weight of the 
bar were specified price compari- 
sons could be much more readily 
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By Millicent Yackey Taylor 


made of the several favorite brands 
for specific household use. Some- 
one may say that dryness affects 
the weight. In the last three years 
I have bought no soap dry enough 
to alter the size, shape or color of 
the bar. As for soap flakes, chips, 
powder, beads, etc., if the ingredi- 
ents were named many homemak- 
ers would use better judgment in 
the kind of materials on which 
they tried to use these cleansers. 
Instead of completely discarding 
one that ate holes in clothes soaked 
overnight in a solution of it, they 
would use it with satisfaction. For 
instance, instead of saying, “It 
makes clothes whiter” why not say 
“Used properly, it cleans any cot- 
ton cloth.” 

Why doesn’t some advertiser tell 
how important temperature is in 
washing silk fabrics? While this 
would help all manufacturers, the 
one that advertised it would win 
respect for his knowledge. 

What in Ivory soap makes it 
“easy” on one’s hands? This would 
be interesting news to the consumer 
who uses Ivory soap  continu- 
ously. It is something she won- 
ders about. She suspects it must 
be an oil that cannot be in soap if 
it is chipped or powdered. Maybe 
this is an instance of what a writer 
in reply to Miss Edwards’ article - 
in Printers’ INK for May 31 said 
was “impractical information” to 
give in advertising. I grant it may 
be impractical to the advertiser 
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because the information may cause 
the use of more soap bars and less 
chips, flakes, etc., which disappear 
more quickly than soap in bars. 

Another question about soap: Is 
it likely that one hard-water laun- 
dry soap is better in a given com- 
munity than any other? Why 
wouldn’t it pay a soap manufac- 
turer to make a product more suit- 
able than any other to certain 
water systems and advertise that 
fact? I have lived in several com- 
munities of a hundred thousand 
where the best laundry soap during 
nine months of the year was al- 
ways a question. 


Directions on 
Package Goods 


It would add greatly to conveni- 
ence in the use of package goods 
if the directions on the package 
were in large enough print to be 
easily read, if they were in simple 
enough style so they need not be 
re-read, and if they were so spaced 
on the package that it need not be 
turned during the reading. 

If the names of ingredients used 
in the manufacture of food prod- 
ucts, as required by law, appeared 
in large enough print to be notice- 
able and easily read, they would 
be more valuable to the consumers 
interested in them and inspire con- 
fidence in others who would notice 
they are there. 

An occasional change in direc- 
tions, when this makes for more 
convenient use of a product, is cer- 
tainly good advertising for it. 
Lately we noticed that Knox’s 
Gelatine is put up in envelopes 
sufficient to jell a pint of liquid, a 
unit much more frequently used 
than the previous one and a unit 
that makes measuring totally un- 
necessary. 

If advertising would guard 
against the limitations of its prod- 
uct by giving directions which 
avoid consumer disappointments, it 
would not only be more helpful, 
but would add greatly to consumer 
respect for it. For instance, a 
group of women in casual discus- 
sion, lately, agreed that the use of 
liquid nail polish makes their nails 
brittle and easily breakable, that 
more than a month of treatment is 


INK 
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required to get the nails back to 
normal before it is practical to use 
the liquid polish again regularly, 
and that then an oil on the cuticle 
before use of polish will avoid this 
difficulty. How easily this experi- 
ence could have been avoided ! 

Much can be done to improve 
the advertising used in the sales of 
large and expensive pieces of elec- 
trical household equipment, such as 
washing machines. It is impossi- 
ble to get definite data on water 
supply and electrical current usage 
until a washer is bought and paid 
for. The sales clerks are often 
unfairly treated by being schooled 
only in the good sales points of a 
product. An experienced sales clerk 
who has some judgment of human 
nature knows that to admit a limi- 
tation will not ruin his sale and 
will often win respect for his 
knowledge of the product. 

Within two years I have pur- 
chased both an electric washing 
machine and a vacuum cleaner. | 
decided on other bases than sales- 
clerk information which machine I 
wanted. It took me three times as 
long to find out from the demon- 
strator clerk of the washing ma- 
chine what policies to follow for 
best satisfaction in its use as it did 
from the demonstrator salesman of 
the vacuum cleaner. At that, the 
most helpful information about the 
washing machine came from the 
service mechanic and our colored 
laundress, who uses many different 
machines. The stories of our ex- 
perience are interesting, but too 
long to tell here. 


Synthetic Silks 
Bring Problems 


To know the amount of weight- 
ing in silks and the nature of the 
synthetic silk materials available 
would certainly help in the selec- 
tion of the best material for a given 
purpose. The best grade of pure 
dye silk is not always desirable or 
necessary. For cushion covers or 
very colorful hangings that one 
welcomes as a change, but cannot 
live with “forever,” reasonably 
priced weighted silks are prefer- 
able. For certain kinds of dresses, 
underwear or accessories pure dye 
silk may be desired. An honest 
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THE 


JUVENILE MARKET 


is most effectively sold through the 


MOTHERS and FATHERS 


who read the 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


| 


PARENTS | 


} 





N addition to more than a third of a million 
mothers (with more than two-thirds of a mil- 
lion children) who read The Parents’ Magazine, 
the publication also influences a million or so 
additional mothers who are members of the 
Mothers’ Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations 
and Child Study Groups in which The Parents’ 


Magazine is used for systematic study. 


The PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


114 East 32nd St., New York and Palmolive Bldg., Chicago 
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statement of “what is what” in 
yard goods would bring about a 
renewed interest in sewing and sat- 
isfy the creative instinct in women 
which is now spent, in part, on 
knitting. 

Another opportunity for helpful 
advertising is in the dissemination 
of information concerning the syn- 
thetic materials now used to such 
great extent in ready-made dresses. 
We know so little of the nature 
and content of these materials that 
we have no idea how to remove 
spots or how even to launder them 
without experimentation. 

If, as these materials appear on 
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the market each season, we were 
given some definite information of 
the necessary care of them, we 
would be more interested in them 
and have greater satisfaction in 
their use. 

One could go on at great length 
giving specific examples of con- 
crete data being sought by groups 
of women everywhere. The above 
have been selected because of the 
variety of types of products repre- 
sented, eliminating many in the line 
of textiles, as other speakers par- 
ticularly interested in this field of 
work will no doubt call attention 
to them. 


Colgate in 40 Newspapers 


HAT is described as “one of 

the largest concentrated ad- 
vertising campaigns through news- 
paper mediums” is now being 
scheduled by the Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company for Colgate 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 

“Brighter smiles” will be the 
keynote of the campaign which will 
spotlight the testimony of Holly- 
wood directors, beauty experts, psy- 
chologists and chemists to demon- 
strate that white, flashing teeth are 
the first essential of beauty. Col- 
gate’s “Seven Stain” story will be 


+ 


Storer with Rockwell-O’Keefe 


Douglas F. Storer has become vice 
president and director of the radio de- 
partment of Rockwell-O’Keefe, Inc., 
New York, artists representatives. Un- 
til recently he was director of radio 
for The Blackman Company, New York, 
previously having been with the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Company. 

. . o 


Jerome Sill Appointed 

Jerome Sill, formerly with Kimball, 
Hubbard & Powel, Inc., New York 
agency, and at one time secretary of 
Charles Austin Bates, Inc., has joined 
the American Lady Corset Company, 
Detroit, as advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager. 

. . . 


Elected Hurley Vice-President 


Evan O. Thomas, for the last year 
general sales manager of the Hurley 
Machine Company, Chicago, Thor wash- 
ers and ironers. in addition has been 
elected vice-president. 


stressed by sequence pictures on 
romantic themes. 

Concentrated over a period of 
sixteen weeks, the campaign will 
appear in more than forty newspa- 
pers in thirty cities with full and 
half-page colored advertisements 
in comic’ sections and large space 
in rotogravure thus far scheduled 

A “double your money back” 
guarantee, of which dissatisfied 
purchasers may avail themselves, 
will be made in these advertise- 
ments as it has been on the Colgate 
House Party radio program. 


+ 


Heads SNPA Committee 


John D. Ewing, Shreveport, L: 
Times, has been appointed head of the 
labor committee of the Southern News 
prose Publishers’ Association. E. K 

Gaylord, president of the association, has 
appointed fourteen members, one fro 
each State in the association, to serv: 
on the committee. 


eee 
Comoy Pipes to Donahue & Coe 
The House of Comoy, New York 
pipes, has appointed Donahue & Coe, 
Inc., New York, to handle its advertis 
ing. Advertising, Starting in October, 
will be the first campaign by this com 
pany in the United States. 
eee 


Joins Continental Distilling 


R. Robert Smith has joined the Con- 
tinental Distilling Corporation, Phila- 
delphia, as sales promotion manager. He 
formerly was advertising manager © 
the A. H. Geuting Company, also of 
Philadelphia. 
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Dealer Manual Check List 


Ten Points to Consider in Determining What to Put In and 
How to Present It 


By Andrew M. Howe 


FTER a manufacturer has de- 
cided that he needs a dealer 
manual and has assembled the type 
of material which he believes it 
should contain,* he is faced with 
the problem of determining how 
much of the material to use and 
in what form it shall be presented. 
A study of successful dealer 
manuals reveals that they actually 
have very little in common. There 
are big ones and little ones, thin 
ones and fat ones; some are hand- 
some, some are homely; some are 
costly, others are inexpensive. A 
careful analysis, however, indicates 
that there are ten points which 
should serve as a guide to those 
preparing manuals. Failure may be 
avoided if the contents of the book 
are checked against this list: 
. Value 
. Interest 
Dramatization 
. Completeness 
. Brevity 
. Simplicity 
. Authority 
. Convenience 
. Appearance 
10. Timeliness 
They are, approximately, in the 
order of their importance. It should 
be obvious that by far the most 
important measuring stick in the 
preparation of any educational ma- 
terial is that of 
1. Value. Before anything is 
put in the book the question should 
be asked: Will it be of value to 
the dealer? If it isn’t going to help 
the dealer in-some way, either to 
become a better merchant or a 
better informed one, then it is weil 
to leave it out. On this one point 
many manuals have fallen down. 
They have contained information 
which was of no definite value to 
the dealer. 
*“Dealer Manuals and How to Make 
Them Pull.” July 12, page 33. 
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It must be realized that dealer 
manuals are not read for enter- 
tainment, they are read for ideas 
and help. It doesn’t take much 
useless information to kill an en- 
tire manual. There can be a mass 
of really valuable information but 
if it is sandwiched-in with useless 
generalities the chances are it will 
not be seen. 

What is “valuable information” ? 
The general answer is, of course, 
“Information that will help the 
dealer make a profit.” 

The most valuable data are usu- 
ally specific. Dealers don’t want a 
lot of theory. They want definite 
facts. The titles of a few success- 
ful manuals will indicate what a 
few companies have found to be 
valuable : 

“A Merchandising Course for 
Edison-Mazda Lamp Agents.” 

“Handbook of Selling Commer- 
cial and Industrial Markets” 
(Church Sani-Black Seats). 

“Making Them Say ‘Yes’—A 
Book of Useful Facts for Retail 
Linoleum Salesmen” (Armstrong). 

“Quality by Kuppenheimer—The 
Making of a Suit of Clothes.” 

“Pulling Business to Crane 
Qualified Contractor Dealers.” 

“The Visking Plan for 20 Per 
Cent Increase in Sales.” 

The sub-title of this last book is 
an excellent guide to what dealers 
want. It is, “A Loose-Leaf En- 
cyclopedia of Profit-Producing In- 
formation for the Progressive 
Meat Merchant.” This book, which 
is a collection of bulletins that 
were published and distributed 
monthly by the Merchants Service 
Bureau of the Visking Corpora- 
tion, maker of sausage casings, is 
one of the most complete manuals 
I have seen and, in addition, is 
specific. There is no question about 
the value of the information it 
contains. 

The company explains to dealers 




























Individual homes are alive 
with needs! From basement to 
roof-top, from rear lawn to front 
curb, hundreds of home needs 
are continually asserting them- 
selves. 

Families who live in private 
homes are preferred prospects. 
They are willing to spend more 
for the comfort and privacy of 
an individual home. 

Thus, Philadelphia is a pre- 
ferred market because Philadel- 
phians have built the greatest 
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Cross Section View 


city of individual homes in all 


America. 


Philadelphia has more single. 
family homes than New York 
and Boston combined, or Detroit 
and Cleveland combined, or 
Chicago and St. Louis combined. 


Nine out of every ten Phila. 
delphia dwellings are single. 
family homes. Four out of every 
five families have their own 
private home. Eighty-six per 
cent. of all housewives have no 
employment outside the home. 













These figures on single-family homes in 
leading cities are from the 1930 U. S. Census 


New York & Boston combined 
Detroit & Cleveland combined 
Chicage & $1. Louis combined 





Philadelphia has more Individual 
Homes than any other city in America. 


Single-family 
dwellings 
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(U. S. Census figures.) 

And into nearly every home 
in Philadelphia and suburbs goes 
a great home newspaper . . . The 
Philadelphia Bulletin. Its 504,822 
net paid daily (1933 average) is 
two and one-half times the cir- 
culation of any other Philadel- 
phia evening newspaper; more 
than all morning mewspapers 
combined. 


No wonder national advertisers 
place more linage in The Phila- 
delphia Bulletin than in any 
other six-day mewspaper in 
America — when it offers this 
three-fold opportunity: 1—The 


EVENING BULLETIN 
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greatest market of home needs 
in America. 2—One newspaper 
reaching nearly every home and 
every member of the family. 3— 
One of the lowest advertising 
costs among all newspapers. 


If you have a product that 
will add to the comfort of home 
living, Philadelphians are _ in- 
terested. Tell them about it in 
the newspaper nearly everybody 
reads. 


Copyright, 1934, Bulletin Com- 
pany, City Hall Square, Philadelphia. 
Robert McLean, President. Wm. L. 
McLean, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Sales Cifices: New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Boston, San Francisco. 
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why the information was compiled. 
“It is acknowledged,” an introduc- 
tory note states, “that almost any 
merchant can increase his sales at 
least 20 per cent by an intelligent 
and consistent application of those 
improved principles that have been 
found to be all-important. The 
Visking Plan is a compilation of 
these improved principles presented 
to you in condensed form. Most 
of them are known to the com- 
petent merchant but are so often 
forgotten.” 

2. Interest. Material selected for 
inclusion in a dealer manual may 
be valuable but unless the dealer 
happens to be interested in it or it 
is presented in an interesting man- 
ner, it will be worthless. It is not 
enough to say that a dealer ought 
to be interested. There are lots of 
things that manufacturers think 
dealers ought to do and say and 
believe but the retailer has his 
own ideds. 

The way in which the material 
is handled will have a great bear- 
ing on its interest. A dry, tech- 


nical subject, such as the construc- 
tion of a product, can be made 
more interesting by the use of un- 
usual 


illustrations and diagrams. 
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The mere insertion of a few pen- 
and-ink sketches will sometimes 
make an otherwise dull page in- 
teresting. The style of the writer 
will also have a bearing. 

Here is an example of how what 
might be a dull subject has been 
given a little sparkle by means of 
a bit of good writing. The follow- 
ing quotation is from “Making 
Them Say ‘Yes,’” dealer manual 
of the Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division. It is typical of 
the way in which the whole book 
is handled. Little pen-and-ink 
sketches are used throughout to 
break up the pages and illustrate 
the various points. 


Wuat Is Lino.teum? 

Benjamin Franklin flew a kite and 
discovered electricity. Just as ro- 
mantic, just as unexpected was the 
discovery that led to the invention 
of linoleum in England more than 
sixty years ago. Frederick Walton, 
the son of an India rubber manu- 
facturer, had been pottering around 
his father’s laboratory. One day he 
noticed the film of dried oil that had 
formed on the top of a paint-pot 
standing open in the workshop. 

Everyone who has ever done any 
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The Edison Lamp Works of General Electric use brief text and large pictures 


in their “Merchandising Course for Edison-Mazda Lamp Agents” 
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The Visking Corporation has put drama on every page of its “Six Represen- 
tative Women” manual 





painting has seen this film—sworn 
at it, maybe, for the way it gums up 
the brush that he’s forgotten to take 
out of the paint. But when Walton 
saw the film, it made him think, and 
therein the inventor differs from us 
commoner mortals. Walton pulled 
this gummy substance. It was tough, 
but pliable. It was something like 
India rubber. It ought to be good 
for something, he thought. He ex- 
perimented with these oil skins for 
some time, and finally produced a 
quick-drying paint which he sold to 
manufacturers of old-time oil cloth. 
Then he became acquainted with 
Kamptulicon, a floor covering made 
of cork, but expensive because of 
the India rubber which was used as 
a binder. 

“Why couldn’t I,” thought Wal- 

ton, “use this oxidized linseed oil in 
place of the rubber?” 
_ He not only could, but did, and 
in 1863 Frederick Walton was 
granted a patent covering the basic 
principle of making linoleum. The 
basic materials in linoleum are the 
same today as then. They are Cork, 
Linseed Oil, Burlap—that’s lino- 
leum. And any product, by whatever 
name it is called, is not linoleum 
unless it contains these three in- 
gredients. 


From this small beginning of 
Frederick Walton years ago has 
come the linoleum industry of to- 
day. 

I have quoted this to show how 
a good writer can make a prosaic 
subject interesting and also to show 
what can be done with the history 
of a product. History is deadly if 
not handled in an interesting man- 
ner. Usually it is better to avoid 
it entirely. After all, dealers don’t 
care much about the early days; 
they want to know how they can 
sell more of the product today. 

3. Dramatization. Closely  re- 
lated to interest is the way in which 
the miaterial may be dramatized 
by means of pictures and words. 
The quotation above, from the 
Armstrong book, is an example-of 
dramatizing with words. 

Dramatization may take the 
form of unusually large pictures, 
unusual layouts, the use of color, 
animated charts, diagrams, or a 
combination of these. 

To dramatize is to do the un- 
usual. Instead of putting the in- 
formation in plain type, experience 
has shown that it pays to dramatize 
even ordinary facts. 

The Visking Corporation, in an- 
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other dealer manual, has put drama 
on every page. The title of this 
book is “Six Representative Wo- 
men” and even the title, on the 
cover, is played up in an unusual 
manner. The figure six is greatly 
enlarged in reverse on a blue back- 
ground. A decorative row of wo- 
men carries out the idea in the 
rest of the title. Inside of the book, 
by means of a secondary color, 
red, and large illustrations, strik- 
ing effects have been obtained. 

Reproduced with this article are 
two typical pages. The dealer is 
being introduced here to one of 
the six women about whom the 
book has been written. Six differ- 
ent types of buyers are described 
and the text is devoted to ways in 
which to answer their objections. 

One of the surest ways to get 
attention is to dramatize. If your 
illustrations are striking enough 
and if your information is pre- 
sented in an interesting and dra- 
matic manner, then your book will 
not be cast aside without at least 
a glance. A picture can be used 
either as a substitute for words or 
as a support. 

4. Completeness. If the manual 
is to be kept as a reference piece, 
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it must be complete. It is ex. 
tremely annoying to a dealer to 
attempt to look up something in a 
manual and find that it has been 
omitted. The completeness of the 
manual will depend upon how 
thorough an_ investigation was 
made in advance so that the man- 
ufacturer knows just what is 
needed. 

B. Kuppenheimer & Company, in 
“Quality by Kuppenheimer—The 
Making of a Suit of Clothes,” be- 
gan at the beginning with the his- 
tory of wool-raising and carried 
the subject right up to and through 
modern fabrics and tailoring. Not 
a single phase in the making of a 
suit of clothes was omitted. Any 
dealer or salesman who spends 
time studying this manual will be 
in no danger of being stumped by 
questions of customers. This com- 
pany, by means of bulletins and 
other literature, is constantly 
bringing to the retailer informa- 
tion that will enable him to havea 
more thorough knowledge of the 
product. 

M. Lebensburger, advertis- 
ing manager, writes: “We are re- 
warded for our effort by an ex- 
tremely loyal retail body, which 





Salesman—Other important ones You 
can't see, but I can tell you abour 
them. (Study chart below, until 
you can tell all about it.) 


THE FINE TAILORING 
FEATURES YOU CAN'T SEE 
1. Linen catwas (bench tailoring quality) gives « more 
strble front 








om hmang (grves berter firing and 


Makes clothing softer 
Sleeves blocked by hand and more comfortable 
5. Tape monther edge 
Collar shaping | (Revter fit. Collar hugs the 
7. Collar fitting f neck) 
%. Collar basa by hand 
% Canvas padding} Extra rows of stitching and 
10. Collar padding }padding make lapels and front 
11. Lapel padding } softer and more pliable ito 
Customer — How does this Bench 
Tailoring make the suit better? Greater 


Salesman—Well, you see, the style a cn 
trend today is toward softer clothes; Pront Kew 


clothes that drape easily. You can Wormteds 


only get this “lounge ease” through 


. Motor Twists 
fine hand-tailoring Gordian 
7 
Rialto ¥ cights 
Bartd Kester 


High priced, custom tailored clothes 
have it. That's what makes them 
high priced. This is the first time 
you ever were able to get it in 
clothes at anywhere near this price 


Rough | shires 








A marginal index makes a handy tool out of this brief yet interesting 
manual issued by Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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for the most part considers Kup- 
penheimer an inexhaustible source 
of information regarding the cloth- 
ing trade.” 

A reward for completeness. 

Many other companies attempt 
to give retailers complete informa- 
tion about their products. Their 
efforts are not always well re- 
ceived, principally because in or- 
der to tell the complete story they 
are forced to make it lengthy. 
While the dealer manual should 
be complete, it should be concise. 
There should be no wasted words, 
which brings us to the fifth point. 

5. Brevity. Frequently the suc- 
cess of a dealer manual depends 
just as much on what is left out as 
what is put in. As has been em- 
phasized earlier in this article, a 
dealer can’t be expected to wade 
through a mass of irrelevant mate- 
rial. The chances are he doesn’t 
care much about the history of 
the company or the biography of 
the presidents. He isn’t impressed 
by long-winded introductions on 
the importance of the industry and 
the size of the factory. He wants 
to know how he can sell more of 
the product and he wants it in as 
brief a form as possible. 

Some companies go so far as to 
outline the information in one, 
two, three styles, omitting all un- 
necessary words. The manual put 
out by Cannon Mills is a model of 
brevity. This company engaged an 
expert to make a complete study 
of the operation of towel and sheet 
departments. The survey was an 
extensive one and the data col- 
lected would have filled many 
books. All of this was boiled down 
to the briefest sort of outline. It 
was presented in the form of 
standards for the operation cf 
towel and sheet departments. 

Not all of the sections are as 
brief as the following, but all of 
them are as brief as it was pos- 
sible to make them: 


SLow-SELLING STANDARDS FOR 
TOWELS AND SHEETS 
1. Good Sheet and Towel depart- 
ments recognize the fact that sheets 
and towels get old and that there is 
an old stock problem here as in 
every other department in the store. 
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2. A sound standard for the 
measurement of the Towel Classifi- 
cation is: That 80 per cent of the 
stock be younger than six months 
and only 20 per cent of the stock 
from six to twelve months old. 

3. A sound standard for the 
measurement of the Sheet Classifi- 
cation is: That 90 per cent of the 
stock be younger than six months 
and only 10 per cent of the stock be 
from six to twelve months old. 


When data are presented as 
briefly as this, without wasted 
words, there can be no doubt of 
dealers reading it through at least 
once. 

The H. C. White Company, 
maker of Ezyrest furniture, has 
combined its sales manual and 
catalog. Scattered throughout are 
brief suggestions on how to sell 
the various items. In addition there 
is, in the front a set of more com- 
plete suggestions for the entire 
line. The question of the quality of 
the product is handled in a series 
of six brief answers. 

The Edison Lamp Works of the 


General Electric Company presents 
a “Merchandizing Course for Edi- 


son-Mazda Lamp Agents.” This 
book makes such suggestions as 
“Let the customer see the mer- 
chandise, ” “Place goods where the 
customer can get at them,” and 
“Plan your store traffic.” Two 
pages are devoted to each subject 
and these are occupied by more 
pictures than text. 

Frequently the story can be told 
in the picture as well as in words. 
When this is done, the pictures 
should be large enough so that 
they may be easily studied. This 
is the General Electric plan. 

In the back of the book there is 
a brief summary of what has been 
suggested. Summaries of this kind 
are very valuable. As a matter of 
fact, if a book is carefully sum- 
marized it may be found that the 
summary is better than the com- 
plete story. If it can be boiled down 
into a few words, why go into 
such great detail? i. 

There are exceptions to this rule 
of “be brief.” Brevity should not 
come at the expensé of‘ complete- 
ness. Just how brief the book shall 
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be will depend upon how much 
time the dealer is likely to spend 
studying it. The difference of 
opinion on this subject is weil 
demonstrated in the material fur- 
nished by Kuppenheimer, which is 
very long and complete, and a book 
produced by Hart Schaffner & 
Marx. The latter is only a few 
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pages in length. The informatioy 
is presented in conversational style 
between salesman and customer, 4 
marginal index makes this a read) 
reference book. 
(The other five checking points 
—Simplicity, Authority, Conve. 
nience, Appearance, Timeliness— 
will be discussed next week.) 


+ + 


New Fairy Soap Campaign 


Farry soap, nationally adver- 
tised for many years, has been 
conspicuously absent from national 
advertising since about 1922. Other 
brands have come to the forefront 
but Fairy soap with a record of 
more than forty years on the mar- 
ket has continued to hold a loyal 
consumer patronage, especially in 
the East and, more particularly, in 
the New York territory, where it 
has been continuously advertised. 

There is evidence that Fairy 
soap, modernized and brought up 
to date with a new-shape cake and 
a re-designed package, may again 
become a more aggressive bidder 
for a larger share of natural busi- 
ness. In any event, the Gold Dust 
Corporation, to whose family of 
products Fairy soap belongs, has 
taken steps to strengthen the po- 
sition of this product in its more 
popular markets. 

A test campaign is now being 
conducted in Baltimore. Large- 
space schedules in newspapers in- 
troduce the New Fairy Soap. 


Those who are familiar with the 
thorough advertising and merchan- 
dising effort which has worked s 
effectively for Silver Dust will 
watch developments with a great 
deal of interest. 

Every home, so far as possible, 
is receiving samples and nothing 
is being overlooked to assure stock- 
ing of the product by dealers. 

Copy, in text and illustration, 
plays up all the major uses of a 
toilet soap, emphasizing the product 
as an all-purpose soap. This is in 
contrast to the specific appeals fea- 
tured by other brands which, it is 
believed, narrow the market whea 
they concentrate on beauty or some 
one appeal. 

Illustrations in the test campaign 
tell father that here is a soap with 
a livelier lather, tell daughter that 
she will like the lasting fragrance 
of New Fairy Soap, talk to mother 
about economy and the purity of 
the product for baby’s use, and 
finally, play up the talking point of 
a floating soap. 


— 


N. Y. Milk Program Begins 


NEW YORK State’s $500,000 
milk advertising campaign got 
under way this week. From now 
until August advertisements will 
be appearing every day throughout 
the State. 

Every English and foreign-lan- 
guage newspaper in the State is on 
the schedule for space of varying 
size. There will also be a sched- 
ule in dairy and farm papers and 
teachers’ publications. 


Copy will change with each in- 
sertion so as to emphasize different 
angles of the basic appeal. Specific 
messages will be addressed to 
parents and the general public, all 
pounding on the principal theme of 
the economic and _ health-building 
qualities of milk in the family’s 
diet. 

Further schedules are _ being 
planned for the follow-through 
after August. 
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An Advertising Man Writes 
to His Son 





A well-known advertising man’s son, about to be graduated from 
college, wanted to become an advertising man, too—and, properly 
enough, wrote his father for advice. 
disguised and anonymous, but otherwise just as it was written. 
Painters’ INK is presenting it for the instruction of other young 
men contemplating advertising as a career—and also as inspiration 
and counsel to advertising veterans of various ages and degrees of 
experience. It may help them not to become weary in well doing. 


Here is the father’s reply, 








Dear SON: 

What promise does advertising 
hold as a career? Before attempt- 
ing to answer we must first come 
to an agreement as to the definition 
of the word “advertising.” Say 
“Horse” to the first five fellows 
you meet and ask them to write 
briefly what comes into their 
minds. One will describe a race 
horse, another a bucking bronco, a 
third a saddle mare, the fourth a 
truck horse, and the fifth a cold in 
the throat. 

In the advertising profession the 
generally accepted meaning of “ad- 
vertising” is the art of (a) attract- 
ing the attention and interest of 
potential buyers to something 
which is for sale, (b) making that 
product or service appear more de- 
sirable to the potential buyer than 
anything offered by competitors, 
and (c) creating an urge on his 
part to buy it. 

Advertising is not the art of sell- 
ing. Advertising generates a desire 
for possession and stimulates that 
desire. If the “victim” is exposed 
to enough “temptation” so that his 
natural resistance to buying is 
overcome, then the selling act is 
consummated. Subsequent repeti- 
tion of the voluntary expression 
of preference, and the repeated act 
of buying, form a habit. 

The potential market for a given 
product may be divided into, say, 
three groups: 

(a) Girls and boys yet in schools 
and colleges. 

(b) Men and women between 


twenty and fifty, or in the prime 
of life. 

(c) Those past middle age, 
whose children are grown and 
whose personal desires have ceased 
to expand and may naturally be 
expected to decline from year to 
year. 

What appeals to you does not 
always appeal to me, as you well 
know if you were to list the things 
you would do if you made a mil- 
lion, and compare your list with 
my list of what I would do if I 
had a million. 

Consequently an advertisement 
must be planned and written with 
that in mind. Furthermore, our 
three large groups of potential 
buyers must each be divided into 
two groups—one, men, and the 
other, women. So that in the very 
beginning you have trouble when 
you try to define advertising, be- 
cause a perfectly good advertise- 
ment for one group is likely not to 
be an advertisement that has any 
real appeal to the other groups. 

Boys and girls of school age will 
ten or fifteen years from now con- 
stitute the buyers of perhaps 75 
per cent of the goods consumed in 
this country. One of the important 
functions of advertising is to cul- 
tivate this new crop of future buy- 
ers, Every business, to live and 
prosper, must constantly make new 
friends to replace old customers 
who fall by the wayside. Adver- 
tising influences you right now 
more than you realize. You, in 
turn, exert a real influence in the 
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HE SALESMAN IS RIGHT. Every hostess 
needs smart silver for her table. But 
he are certain Circumstances under which 
would be the last person in the world 


it it. 
hen she is bathing, for example, or other- 
busy with the important business of her 
onal charm. Or when she is eagerly plan- 
gatrip to Bar Harbor—or Bombay. When- 
in short, something else is more import- 
to her. 
One of the easiest known ways to muff a 
is to present your product to the right 
nan at the wrong time. In selling this is 
axiom, yet advertisers have ignored it for 
It remained for one magazine to recog- 
this all- important selling principle and 
ge its entire make-up to meet it. 
hat magazine is McCall’s. To make your 
more effective by introducing it at the 
t time, the contents of McCall’s have 
mn divided into three sections, according 
the three basic moods of women. These 
Romance, Her Home, Herself. 
INow an advertiser of table silver can tell 
story when she is reading about household 
ers as food and furnishings in McCall’s 
MEMAKING. The soap manufacturer gets a 
et hearing when she is already thinking 
out the care of her skin—in McCall’s StyLe 
Beauty. And the romantic appeals, ways 
b pleasure and relaxation, will find her a 
ady listener when she is reading McCall’s 
iction & News. 
An interesting departure? Yes, but much 
pore than that. For it works. And the reward 
pr advertisers who have taken advantage of 
has been a sudden and dramatic drop in 
e cost per inquiry. 
Tell your story at the right moment in the 
ew McCall’s. McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park 
venue, New York City. 
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When seme tre as Home Fcon- 
omists were asked this question 
in a recent poll, here is how 
they voted: 
37% voted for McCALL’S 
22% for Good Housekeeping 
21% for Delineator 
12% for Pictorial Review 
5% for Ladies’ Home Journal 
3% for Woman's Home 
Companion 


This question was also asked in 
the same questionnaire to 3,000 
Home Economists with this 
return 
45 % voted for McCALL’S 
34.2% for Good Housekeeping 
7 %for Ladies’ Home Journal 
5. 41% = Woman’s Home 
Companion 
5 4% for Delineator 
3 % for Pictorial Review 








. 3 *i56 eo 
19,184 
Pictorial Review... 13, .*) 





Source: Printers’ Ink peatty 
8 not includes school 


advertisi 
eee Source: Publisnirs Information 
Bureau 
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choice of the things I buy. For 
instance, if I were going to buy a 
couple of new motor cars this 
spring—which I would like to do 
—you would exert every ounce of 
your personality and your powers 
of persuasion to make me buy a 
certain type and make of car that 
has caught your fancy. 


Each Group Has 
Its Leaders 


But in a much broader way than 
this does one group of buyers in- 
fluence the choice of others. In the 
small Southern town where I was 
born there was a little group of 
people who were the leaders, and 
the rest of the people were sheep 
who followed. The first group set 
the styles and fashion, not only in 
clothes but in how we thought and 
ordered our lives. In every college 
there is a corresponding group of 
fellows who just naturally set the 
pace. The approval or disapproval 
of this group is about the most 
powerful influence to which the 
student body and the college itself 
is exposed. One of the principal 
groups on which advertising must 
turn its heavy guns are these 
groups of leaders in thought and 
action, in whatever class of society 
they may be found. 

When you ask the simple ques- 
tion “What is the future of adver- 
tising?” you really want to know 
what a young man just out of col- 
lege must do to get into the “Ad- 
vertising Game,” and after he gets 
into it what does he do and what 
are the prospects of his family 
getting somewhere. 

Suppose we analyze an advertis- 
ing agency to see what it is and 
what it does. In the first place it 
is composed of a group of men of 
wide and varied business experi- 
ence. Its work is completely de- 
partmentalized and each section is 
under the direction of a man who 
is a specialist. In a large agency 
there are as many kinds of work 
as there are in a bank or in an in- 
dustrial company. 

For example, there is the space 
buyer, a specialist on the circula- 
tion of newspapers and maga- 
zines. He knows rates, coverage, 
markets and has at the tip of his 


tongue a bewildering array of facts 
and figures. When an advertising 
campaign is planned he must know 
what publications to put on the 
schedule in order to reach most 
effectively the present users and 
potential buyers of the products, 

The art director must know art- 
ists and their special technique 
which one to employ on a food 
advertisement, which one on an 
automobile account and which one 
for men’s wearing apparel. He 
must know the treatment of art- 
work for different kinds of paper 
and for different printing proc- 
esses. He must know the results 
to be expected and the advantages 
of one over the other. 

In the agency are research men 
who make every conceivable kind 
of survey and market analysis to 
get at the facts about the demand 
for a product, its uses and its 
markets. 

Somewhere in the organization 
is a man who once got printer's 
ink on his fingers and has never 
been able to get it off. He has a 
“feel” for type faces and type 
arrangement and is able to do 
tricks with it. 

Then there is the copy writer 
who can make words sing; or pack 
them with dynamite—and who is 
one of the most necessary of the 
workers in the “factory.” 

There are “idea men” who grab 
out of the thin air the central 
theme around which a million-dol- 
lar campaign is built. 


Importance of the Account 
Executive 


Upon one type of man in every 
agency the activity of the whole 
enterprise depends. He is a go- 
getter—often the high-pressure 
sales type—endowed with imagina- 
tion—a born showman who can 
stage his intangibles and by the 
sheer force of his presentation get 
the signature on the dotted line. 
Usually he is called a contact man 
or an account executive. 

And in the big agency that has 
scores of accounts, there are 
many, many more specialists. 

Never forget for a moment that 
advertising concerns itself prin- 
cipally with people. Advertising 
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rests upon, first, an idea discovered 
by a person, second, the sale of 
that idea by a person in the agency 
to a person in a large company, 
third, the execution of plans built 
around that idea in ways that will 
attract the attention and interest 
of people, and, fourth, because of 
that interest, an appreciable influ- 
ence exercised on the sale of goods. 

The co-ordination that takes 
place in the work of the agency 
is not the brilliant effort of any 
one man, but requires team work 
of a large number of people. In 
advertising there are few “stars.” 
It is a hard, heart-breaking grind 
that offers but few moments of 
elation. 

Discouragements there are—and 
plenty. Highly competitive as the 
advertising business is, both out- 
side and inside the agency, there 
are bound to be hard knocks. Lack 
of recognition for good work, 
credit for your ideas taken by 
others, the pressure of rush jobs, 
periods of idleness followed by an 
impossible burden of work, the 
necessity for subordinating one’s 
ideas to those of others which you 
cannot accept, your own work 
garbled and mangled, those inevi- 
table failures to satisfy a client or 
hold an account—all are the lot of 
the advertising man. And many 
of these grievances he feels the 
more keenly because of that 
“touchiness” which so often goes 
with a temperament having imagi- 
nation and creative ability. 

Another discouragement —the 
feeling that is bound to come some- 
times, of the futility of one’s work, 
of disgust for the seeming “drivel” 
that must be turned out, of doubt 
that you are accomplishing any- 
thing worth while. You must be 
prepared for these and be able to 
keep them from getting you down. 

On the other hand, I do not 
know of any place in business 


a. 


Agency Changes Name 
The name of Clark-McDaniel-Fisher & 


Spelman, Inc., Cleveland agency, has 
been changed to McDaniel, Fisher & 
Spelman, Inc. C. W. McDaniel is pres- 
ident; A. C. Fisher, vice-president and 
E. M. Spelman, secretary-treasurer. 
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where there is as much opportunity 
for original ideas and creative in- 
genuity as in advertising—and of 
course the rewards in terms of 
money are there for those who 
have the ability to deliver the 
goods and the willingness for 
plenty of hard work. The last is 
important—there is no short cut. 
It may take years, sometimes it 
may not seem to matter; but in 
the end hard work is the thing that 
counts, and no permanent success 
can be built without it. 

You ask what of the future of 
the advertising business in this 
country. No one can answer that. 
Personally, I think it will grow 
and expand. There are many 
abuses that will have to be cor- 
rected, and the price may have to 
be paid for past and present ex- 
cesses, just as business as a whole 
is paying the price for the financial 
excesses of the 1920’s. But I think 
advertising is too necessary a ser- 
vice to business and too typically 
American in its aims and its meth- 
ods, to fade out of the picture, 
unless private commercial enter- 
prises are to be done away with 
entirely. To continue to exist, com- 
panies must sell goods. To sell 
goods, buyers must be.created. No 
one has yet been able to find a 
substitute for advertising that will 
do this. 

What I hope will happen is more 
advertising, rather than less—but 
very much sounder, better, and 
more sensible advertising. Ad- 
mitting its shortcomings of today, 
there is certainly a field for the 
young fellow of high ideals, crea- 
tive ability and common sense, who 
is honestly interested in making a 
contribution toward lifting the 
standards of advertising and mak- 
ing it do better the things for 
which it is intended. 

Yours, 
Dap. 


+ 


Joins Stensgaard 

Charles W, a Jr., has become 
associated with L. Stensgnard & 
Associates, Inc. Chicas, He ll cover 
Northern California and the Pacific 
Northwest. For many rs he was with 
Weinstock Lubin & pany. 





A Call for Discipline 


Wherein an Agent Suggests a Possible Method of Catching 
Up with Black Sheep Advertisers 


CHAMBERS AND WISWELL, INC. 
Advertising 
Boston 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your editorial, “The A.F.A. 
Resolution,” in your issue of June 
28, and D. A. Reidy’s letter, “Time 
for a Showdown,” in your issue of 
July 5, prompts me to ask when 
somebody is going to do something 
definite toward “purging advertis- 
ing from within.” 

Having closely followed the dis- 
cussion of this matter in the col- 
umns of Printers’ INK for the 
last six months, I have gotten to 
the point where I eagerly scan each 
week’s issue in the hope that some- 
one will have definitely named a 
few—or even one—of those adver- 
tisers who are bringing discredit 
upon the whole profession of ad- 
vertising; but the situation still 
seems to be covered by that classic 
remark of Mark Twain’s to the ef- 
fect that, though everybody talks 
about the weather, nobody does 
anything about it. 

In scanning various national 
magazines and newspapers here in 
the office’ and at home I can, 
frankly, find no advertising what- 
ever of a nature to indicate that 
the American housewife is being 
defrauded, the health of her fam- 
ily being undermined. I say that I, 
personally, can find no such adver- 
tising—which is not, by any 
means, to say that no such adver- 
tising exists. There may be—and 
very probably is—a great deal of 
such advertising; otherwise there 
would not be the prevailing storm 
of criticism. But how are we to 
know who the offenders are, and 
the specific ways in which they 
offend, unless someone—some in- 
dividual, some publication, some 
group of agencies or publishers or 
advertisers, gets up in open meet- 
ing and names them? 

Though there seems to be little 
fraudulent advertising of foods in 


national magazines, there is—and 
probably always will be, until pub- 
lishers, agents, or possibly the Goy- 
ernment takes action—one certain 
type of advertising definitely within 
the zone of merited criticism. * ** 

The A.F.A. resolution is, as 
you say, a noble gesture; and, as 
you also say, it is time for action. 
Who is to take this action? Ob- 
viously, the advertising agent; the 
advertiser and the publisher! 

A suggestion: 

Let the A.A.A.A. take action 
within its own body; by suspend- 
ing or, in aggravated cases, expel- 
ling any offending agency from 
membership. This is, or should 
be, entirely feasible. Reputable 
clubs expel a member who is guilty 
of conduct unworthy of a gentle- 
man; and the A.A.A.A,. might well 
follow the same course. Gertainly 
there are few other things it could 
do which would offer such conclu- 
sive proof of sincerity, of an 
earnest purpose to purge. 


Refuse Accounts in the 
“Lunatic Fringe” 


Let, also, each individual agency, 
both within and without the mem- 
bership of the A.A.A.A., either re- 
fuse to handle accounts in this 
“lunatic fringe” or, if handled, in- 
sist on higher standards of ethics. 

Let all agencies adopt the policy 
of withholding business from pub- 
lications which continue to carry 
objectionable advertising. While it 
is true a certain number of clients 
—even though their own advertis- 
ing is not under fire—may object 
to such action on the ground that 
these publications are still effective 
producers for them, the great mass 
of advertisers should, and probably 
would, co-operate. 

Further, let the publishing or- 
ganizations—the A.N.P.A., _ the 
P.P.A., just as suggested for the 
A.A.A.A.—suspend or expel from 
membership any publication which 
persists in carrying unethical or 
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DROUGHT AND INCOMES 


Last December, B. W. SNOW—head man of the 
crop statisticians—foretold in THE FARM 
JOURNAL the 1934 short crop of grains. It’sa 
healthy shortage, too. 


Fortunately, farm incomes in general will not 
be greatly affected, higher prices balancing the 
smaller volume. 


Many farmers will have both higher prices and good vol- 
ume; 92 per cent of the readers of THE Farm JOURNAL, 
for example, living where there is no drought whatever. 
Their crops are good this year. 


The Farm market, despite the drought, improves faster 
than urban markets, and farm incomes should increase for 
the NEXT EIGHT MONTHS. 





A new review of the crop 
Speaking of Increases— situation by Snow coming 


Advertising Lineage in the SEPTEMBER ISSUE. 
in 
Tue FarM JOURNAL More than 


Issue Over 1933 1 ’ 1 5 0 , 0 0 0 
January 1934 net paid circulation 
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otherwise objectionable business. 

Printers’ INK, as the leader in 
moulding thought and policies in 
the field of advertising, can per- 
form a much-needed service to ad- 
vertising and to the nation as a 
whole, by taking the lead in pro- 
moting such action. 

And if Printers’ Inx will at- 
tack this problem as fearlessly as 
it sponsored the Model Statute 
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some quarter-century ago, results 
should be quickly evident. The 
time for such action is, of course, 
now, before some bureaucratic or 
Congressional jack-in-office (and | 
am not referring to Dr. Tugwell) 
can work harm to business in gen- 
eral that may undo whatever has 
so far been accomplished toward 
recovery. 
FRANK R, FarnuHAm. 


Why People Smoke 


WHY do people smoke? Why 
don’t they smoke? How is 
the best way to smoke a cigarette? 

These are three questions an- 
swered in a booklet, “Theory and 
Facts of Cigarette Smoking,” by 
Otis Allen Kenyon, which is now 
being distributed by The Axton- 
Fisher Tobacco Company, Inc. The 
books are being sent out in answer 
to coupons published in magazine 
advertisements and signed by the 
Cigarette Research Institute. 

In the first advertising offering 
the book the name of Axton-Fisher 
did not appear. 

With the booklets are the letter 
signed by Edwin J. Helck, vice- 
president of the company, pointing 
out that the book is the result of 
five years’ work in the laboratory 
and a research of literature on the 
subject of cigarette smoking. 

The reasons why people smoke 
are, in order of the number of 
times mentioned, sociability, fra- 
grance, relaxation, stimulation, 
steady nerves, smoothness, quiet 
hunger, sight of smoke, feel lips, 
feel hands, taste. It is interesting 


+ 


Levy Made Coty Chairman 

Benjamin E. Levy has been elected 
chairman of the board of Coty, Inc. 
Except for a brief absence, he has been 
associated with Coty interests in Amer- 
ica and France for the last twenty-four 
years. 

As chairman of the board, Mr. Levy 
will direct the Coty organization in this 
country and abroad, since the American 
company holds controlling stock interest 
in_the French parent house. _ 

i remains as president of 


rancois : ’ 
Coty, Inc., and will continue to devote 
himself exclusively to creative contribu- 
tions. 


to check these reasons against cur- 
rent cigarette advertising. 

The objections to smoking, again 
in the order of the number of 
times mentioned, are short breath, 
irritation, coughing, burning, nau- 
sea, heart, hoarseness, salivation, 
with short breath, irritation and 
coughing heavily in the lead. 

The rules for getting the best 
out of a cigarette are simple. Light 
at low temperature (which means 
light the cigarette by rolling it in 
the match flame rather than by 
puffing on it), smoke slowly, hold 
the lighted end up when not smok- 
ing, and stop when the cigarette 
is between one-half and two-thirds 
consumed. 

Nicotine, it seems, does not irri- 
tate the throat and dry up mem- 
branes. Furthermore, domestic 
cigarettes have only 2.5 per cent 
nicotine as compared with 1.1 per 
cent for denicotine cigarettes. West 
Indies fags, with the lowest nico- 
tine content, are more likely to 
irritate the throat than domestic 
or blended cigarettes with much 
higher nicotine content. 


+ 


Gets Feed and Flour Account 


Universal Mills, Fort Worth, Tex., 
“Gold Chain” flour and feeds, have 
appointed the Dallas office of Tracy- 

cke-Dawson, to handle their advertis- 
ing. Operating throughout the South- 
west, the company will use newspapers, 
farm papers, posters and radio in that 


territory. 
. + e 


Alabama Press to Meet 
The Alabaina Press Association will 
hold its annual convention this year in 


Chicago, an “‘Alabama Press Special” 
leaving Birmingham August 17. 
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How far is Cincinnati from the most distant point on the West Coast? 
Only as far in time as it takes a modern fast airplane to go from here to 
there .. . a few hours at the most. 


With Rapid’s knowledge and experience in routing and traffic, distance 
is now of little importance. Whether the plate goes to Chicago or the 
West Coast involves about the same time element. Rapid has met the 
condition of swift delivery with an equally swift and sure routine through 
plant and shipping department. 


Smaller concerns may well profit by the experience of the country’s 
largest companies with Rapid’s quality plates, speedily delivered. Wher- 
ever you are and whatever your size, you are invited to try for yourself 
how Rapid can do it better and faster. Rapid’s special facilities for 
The the entire question of electrotyping for the smallest as well as 
the largest concerns will be fully explained. Just write. 


RA PID Chitoie(a 


The Largest Plate Makersin the World CINCINNATI 
Branch Offices. .. NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 





Export Market Changes 


Difficulties in the Way, but There Are Methods of Starting 
Sales Abroad That Will Repay Effort 


By H. Austin Lengs 
Export Manager, The Oak Rubber Company 


THE situation in the export mar- 
ket has changed radically from 
that which existed in the decade 
following the war. We know that 
we face new conditions and prob- 
lems in an altered domestic mar- 
ket. It should not be surprising 
that great changes have come about 
also in our export markets. 

Progressive and alert manufac- 
turers have maintained consistent 
effort and adopted new policies and 
methods in this country. It is just 
as essential that the same adapt- 
ability be utilized in export activity. 
While sales resistance and trade 
restrictions have increased, there 
are also present advantages and 
new opportunities. 

Reports of market conditions and 
trade statistics may be discourag- 
ingly adverse compared with the 
last decade, yet we know that some 
manufacturers are gaining in the 
recovery of this market. Just so 
some have found that their exports 
during this depression have main- 
tained a larger percentage of their 
production, and their foreign sales 
are recovering at a faster rate 
than their domestic. 

It can be questioned if the ex- 
port market for American manu- 
factured goods was any more in- 
jured by the era of depression than 
was our domestic market. Of course 
some manufacturers were not so 
well established in foreign mar- 
kets, nor were they properly or- 
ganized and equipped to overcome 
export sales resistance and com- 
petition as they were at home. 
These dropped out of the export 
market and contributed to the fall 
in the American export statistics. 

The reputation of American 
goods is well established in many 
lines. They are generally conceded 
to be of a high standard of qual- 
ity. This reputation frequently en- 
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ables us to assume a price differ. 
ence with foreign producers. There- 
fore, the American manufacturer 
need not be unduly alarmed because 
his prices are higher than those of 
some known foreign competitor. 
Nevertheless, price is an impor- 
tant factor in export trade, and 
must be taken into consideration in 
forming a sales policy. Generally 
we think of low-priced goods for 
the masses of smaller purchasing 
power, the medium price for the 
middle-class buyer, and the high 
price for the luxury consuming 
class. In most foreign markets a 
large middle class, such as we 
know it, does not exist. Therefore, 
there is little appeal for medium- 
priced goods as directed to the 
middle class of buyers. However, 
a foreign market does exist for 
medium-priced goods. 


Some Markets Not 
Worth Attention 


A study of markets reveals that 
in some countries the purchasing 
power of the masses is so little that 
it is not worth the attention of 
American manufacturers. Obviously 
the cheap priced line can have no 
advantage to a class which cannot 
buy regardless of price. Therefore 
the fact that certain countries can 
produce cheaper quality at lower 
prices may not indicate that these 
countries can overwhelmingly take 
certain markets from us. In a coun- 
try where the luxury class is small 
and the standard of living is gen- 
erally low, our medium-priced 
goods may be suited to the luxury 
market there. 

On the other hand we must not 
too readily conclude that our cheap 
line can really be made cheaper 
somewhere else. If the product is 
one composed of domestic material 
not found generally throughout the 
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world, manufactured by automatic 
machinery under mass production, 
such as certain articles of brass, 
then low labor cost of another 
country does not necessarily give 
them a price advantage. For this 
class of products an export mar- 
ket exists. Going to the other ex- 
treme, we find that the luxury class 
which exists in nearly every coun- 
try, is little concerned with price 
if the quality and appeal meet 
their discriminating taste. Some 
manufacturers find that in certain 
countries like Great Britain, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, Italy and Scan- 
dinavia, their exports of high-priced 
items compare favorably with their 
domestic sales. 


Product Must Be Suitable 
to Market 


The suitability of the product 
itself for the export market is just 
as important as the price. One 
must not reach conclusions too 
quickly that the product will not 
sell abroad, just because the do- 
mestic market may be restricted to 
certain sections or class of trade. 
Nor can a test in one or two for- 
eign markets establish a conclusion. 
The writer had one experience as 
an extreme example. After present- 
ing an item to established repre- 
sentatives in several markets abroad 
orders were received from only one 
territory, which repeated several 
times. The successful market for 
this item was Albania. Of course, 
no American manufacturer would 
enter the export market merely to 
sell Albania, but this experience 
illustrates the principle that the 
fact that an article cannot be sold 
in certain countries does not mean 
that sales are impossible in others. 

The appeal of appearance, qual- 
ity, or utility may have an entirely 
different reaction in different mar- 
kets. A conservative and dignified 
presentation or display may best 
serve in some places, such as the 
British Dominions, while in others, 
such as Central America, the novel 
and flamboyant may meet with the 
best reception. 

The weight of the article in com- 
parison with its value is frequently 
of prime importance. Ocean freight 
rates are low compared with our 
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domestic railroad rates. If the fac- 
tory is located near the port, a 
heavy and more durable article may 
be marketed more easily in some 
foreign markets than at a less dis- 
tant point in the United States. 
This is particularly true where the 
foreign market tariffs are based on 
value, such as in the British Do- 
minions, Holland or Panama. 

However, the weight of the ar- 
ticle may prove prohibitive in those 
markets where duty is based on 
weight, and this covers most ex- 
port markets. In this event a study 
of the product may reveal the pos- 
sibility of reducing weight by some 
change in material, production, or 
design. 

The tariffs of some countries may 
make it necessary to make some 
alterations in design or packing. In 
many countries customs tariffs are 
particularly high on rayon. The 
substitution of ordinary cotton 
fabric for rayon may turn certain 
articles of clothing into profitable 
export items. 

The subject of tariffs is popu- 
larly bound up with the subject of 
foreign trade. International trade 
today is greatly hindered by tar- 
iffs. There is no doubt that the 
new policy of the Administration 
of arranging reciprocal trade treat- 
ies will ameliorate the present con- 
ditions. Yet the fact remains that 
these tariffs are erected to further 
certain economic or political pol- 
icies or to protect certain commer- 
cial interests. Therefore, we may 
well accept the present conditions 
as a factor for some time to come. 


Tarifts Do Not Necessarily 
Close a Market 


On the other hand, we must real- 
ize that while tariff barriers have 
a directly adverse effect on our na- 
tional export trade as a whole, in- 
dividual manufacturers are not all 
affected alike, nor are all markets 
universally closed to everyone. By 
establishing a contact in each mar- 
ket, it can be determined which 
markets are open. Then, too, it 
must be considered that buyers’ 
needs and desires maintain a cer- 
tain demand in spite of customs 
duty and if a duty remains against 
the product of the manufacturer it 
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is levied alike on all of his com- 
petitors. 

If trade barriers were confined 
to tariffs, resistance to export trade 
expansion would not be so serious. 
The existence of trade quotas is 
far more serious. Trade quotas are 
barriers that cannot be overcome 
by merely passing on the cost to 
the consumers. Nevertheless, this 
too, is not an impossible barrier 
for every manufacturer in every 
country where quotas exist. The 
quota system is applied in different 
ways in different countries. Where 
the licensing system is employed, as 
in Czecho-Slovakia, exports may be 
restricted but not prohibited. An 
established representative has an 
opportunity to get a certain amount 
of the quota, and while this is a 
hindrance to volume trade, it is 
frequently a factor in the reduc- 
tion of sales resistance. 

In other countries where the 
quota is indiscriminately applied by 
the customs without previous allot- 
ment provided for, as in France, 
the avoiding of exports may be the 
safest course. After all, there are 
comparatively few such markets 
and they are comparatively unim- 
portant to the average exporting 
manufacturer. 


Exchange Restrictions Most 
Serious Obstacle 


Exchange restrictions due to 
lack of available dollar exchange 
is the most serious obstacle to ex- 
port trade today. This barrier does 
not exist for every market, how- 
ever. There are no exchange re- 
strictions in the Orient, in the gold 
standard countries of Europe, the 
British Dominions and_ several 
others. In some countries the delay 
in securing exchange is negligible. 
The worst situation exists in some 
of the countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe, and in some of the 
South American countries such as 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil, and Uru- 
guay. This problem is receiving 
the best attention of the respective 
Governments. 

The demand of importers fre- 
quently causes them to secure ex- 
change with varying degrees of 
success so that no market is en- 
tirely shut off from American ex- 
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ports. This acute shortage of ex. 
change in the important markets 
where exchange restrictions exist js 
caused mainly by the low prices ob. 
‘tained from the exports of com- 
modities. Now that the price of 
commodities is rising we find in 
most of these markets a gradual 
easing of the exchange situation. 


Devaluation of Dollar 
Has Helped 


The devaluation of the American 
dollar on the world exchange mar- 
ket has, at least temporarily, re- 
stored to us an equal opportunity 
to secure foreign customers. This 
is because it takes less pounds ster- 
ling, francs, pesos, etc., for the 
customer to pay the American ex- 
porters’ invoice. This devaluation 
also means an increased price in 
imported commodities for Amer- 
ican buyers, thus placing more dol- 
lars in the world’s markets which, 
in turn, increases the dollars avail- 
able and eases the exchange re- 
strictions. 

The markets of the world are 
becoming more standardized. The 
flow of manufactured goods to all 
parts of the world has brought 
about a certain similarity in con- 
sumer demands and a like desire 
for the products of industry. Im- 
porters and dealers are finding it 
more necessary to carry stocks of 
articles in universal demand. Con- 
sequently, the sales appeal and re- 
sponse are tending to become less 
far apart. 

Facilities for distribution and 
sources of information have been 
developed which were not available 
to the newcomer in the export 
field a decade ago. The general im- 
porter abroad is giving way to the 
specialist in certain lines and com- 
modities. Contacts with distribu- 
tors particularly equipped to han- 
dle specialized lines makes for a 
more intensive market development. 
As an illustration, the writer now 
finds it possible to find specialists 
in the distribution of hospital 
equipment and surgical supplies in 
more markets than was possible 
even a few years ago. 

The rapid development in com- 
munication is an important factor 
in trade promotion today. The ex- 
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pansion of air mail and air express 
enables the manufacturers to pro- 
ceed more rapidly in building his 
export sales distribution without 
the tedious delay and elapsed time 
which previously involved many 
months in selecting and establish- 
ing a distributor in a market. The 
addition of rapid steamer transpor- 
tation reduces the investment in 
goods in transit and brings markets 
nearer to American manufacturers. 

The service organizations equip- 
ped to give information and aid to 
the exporting manufacturers have 
greatly expanded their facilities in 
the last decade. In these organiza- 
tions the members pool their com- 
mon experience. By this means, 
contacts can be established with de- 
sirable distributors abroad, methods 
of selling and financing established 
with safety, and current timely ad- 
vice regarding market and credit 
conditions keeps members thor- 
oughly informed. 

Such valuable co-operation as 
this and other services are ren- 
dered by such organizations as the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau, the Export Managers’ Club 
of New York, and the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion, and several local and regional 
export clubs and group organiza- 
tions. Every exporting manufac- 
turer should ally himself with one 
or more of these organizations. 

Last, but not by any means least, 
the exporting manufacturer should 
establish a definite export policy 
before attempting to develop for- 
eign markets. This is particularly 
essential today. The varying con- 
ditions of trade and finance in the 
different world’s markets tempt the 
manufacturer to methods of ex- 
pediency and opportunism. Oppor- 
tunism and expediency are fre- 
quently necessary to take advantage 
of particular situations, but they 
should be controlled by definite pol- 
icies within clearly defined limits. 

Foreign distributors and cus- 
tomers are too prone to believe that 
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Joins Agency Network 
The Fensholt Company, Chicago, has 


joined the Continental Agency Network 
as its Chicago member and will represent 
the group in that city. 
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their own markets justify particu- 
lar concessions or favors. They 
frequently establish a plausible 
case and unless the manufacturer 
hedges himself with protective pol- 
icies he may find he has yielded 
more than he can recover. Policies 
are also necessary for protection 
against over-extended credit risks. 

However, it is in sales distribu- 
tion that he will find definite pol- 
icies the greatest safeguard against 
tying up territories in an unprofit- 
able manner, or incurring unneces- 
sary losses through wrong selling 
and distribution methods. Many 
manufacturers have territories tied 
up today which are giving less sales 
volume than they should because 
they entered into agreements at 
the beginning of their experience 
when they were attracted by the 
first business obtained without tak- 
ing stock of market potentialities. 

In entering the export market, 
the smaller manufacturer is not 
placed at any disadvantage. In fact, 
he frequently finds that it is pos- 
sible to enter certain foreign mar- 
kets at less expense than develop- 
ing a new class of buyers or 
extending his operations in this 
country. With reasonable care in 
selecting a representative and giv- 
ing suitable attention and co-opera- 
tion, a new market can be opened 
with comparatively small cost. Many 
desirable representatives abroad will 
be just as pleased to develop this 
extra business as the manufacturer 
is to secure it. 

The manufacturer who desires an 
increase in his business volume will 
do well to give some attention to 
the export market. He will find 
that the way has been prepared 
more than he realizes. Service or- 
ganizations, banks, and trade pub- 
lications are willing to co-operate. 
Reward will come if he will use 
the same patience, effort and com- 
mon sense that brought him success 
in the domestic market. This de- 
sirable business is worth going 
after. 
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Gets Paper Account 

The Cromwell Paper Company, Chi- 
cago, tympan and waterproof papers, 
has appointed Si ds & Simmonds, 
Inc., Chicago, to handle its advertising. 








Raps U. S. Buying 


Present Methods Unbusinesslike, Says This Manufacturer, in 


Asking Return 
By N. A. 


Vice-President, E. C. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of June 21, page 33, 
there appears an article by your 
Washington editorial representa- 
tive, Chester M. Wright, who says 
among other things: 


Some manufacturers have declined 
to make very strenuous efforts to get 
Government business. Sometimes it 
was the low bid principle of pur- 
chasing which meant too small a 
margin of profit for safe operation. 
Often a prejudice against all Gov- 
ernment business developed as a re- 
sult of a Federal, State, city or 
county purchasing agent’s methods 
of doing business which were a de- 
viation from the ethical principles 
under which he was supposed to 
operate. That was in the past. Now 
those who are getting the business 
insist Government purchasing agents 
are more dependable than those in 
private industry. 


Then Mr. Wright goes on to 
quote from G. A. Renard of 
the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents that “The most sat- 
isfactory way to secure Govern- 
ment contracts is to definitely 
follow the instructions in the Gov- 
ernment’s inquiry,” etc.; and I 
have noted all the other things 
which Mr. Wright has to say. 

Now I wish to give a bit of our 
experience. We have been located 
in this city manufacturing saws 
and tools for seventy-seven years. 
During the last fifty years we have 
made bids on hundreds of Govern- 
ment specifications for the kinds 
of products that we manufacture. 
We have never, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief ever purposely 
ignored the “instructions in the 
Government's inquiry for bids.” On 
the other hand we have always 
quoted “on material in accordance 
with specifications they ask for.” 

For many years when the Gov- 
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to Old System 


Gladding 


Atkins & Company 


ernment asked for a bid on a cer- 
tain brand of crosscut saws, hand 
saws, saw tools, etc., “or equal” 
we have always considered that we 
were being given a fair deal even 
if the order was placed with some 
other manufacturer at a little less 
price or for any other good reason 
that the Government department 
buying the goods considered fair 
and right. 

We have never made a complaint 
along those lines until within the 
last year since the CCC and the 
CWA schemes were inaugurated; 
but within that period we have 
had what we felt was. cause for 
just complaint against the depart- 
ments purchasing tools for use in 
said enterprises. 

For instance, about a year ago 
we were requested to make bids on 
a large quantity of crosscut saws 
of our make. This branded num- 
ber of our saw was specified “or 
equal.” It is one of the finest, 
highest grade crosscuts that we 
manufacture for use in Western 
timber, which requires a saw made 
of fine steel, temper and workman- 
ship. After our bid was in before 
the date of closing same, a certain 
competitor through a wholesale dis- 
tributing house made a bid on a 
saw at a price approximately one- 
half of the extreme wholesale price 
that we had quoted. 

This manufacturer, through the 
distributor, was supposed to put up 
a bond of $5,000 as a guarantee of 
quality and delivery; and the Gov- 
ernment, on account of price, we 
suppose, awarded the order to the 
wholesale house representing the 
competitor. We had advised the 
officials buying these saws that if 
they were willing to consider a 
cheaper quality we could furnish 
them, but they did not give us a 
chance to do that. 

The rumors we have heard since 
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the placing of this business have 
been to the effect that these cheaper 
saws did not come anywhere near 


equaling our high-grade product in 
quality, workmanship or service. D 
It is very difficult, in fact almost 


impossible to secure from the au- 


thorities who purchased this lot of 
cheap saws, definite information as 
to the results, but we feel positive 


that although the price was so 
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Two More Market Directors 
Give Research Views 





suggestion. 





In Parnters’ INK, July 5, F. Stirling Wilson proposed a Market 
Research Planning Board for the supervision of research in order to 
avoid overlapping of market study projects. 
in the field of market study made pointed criticism of Mr. Wilson's 
Two other commentors go on record here. 


Last week six leaders 





F. R. Coutant, Director of Research, 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc.: 


There’s a full measure of truth 
in what Mr. Wilson says about the 
conflicting figures one finds in free 
research references. There is also 
confusion in the advice one gets 
free on how to treat your cold. 
Last time I had a cold my doctor 
decided what kind it was, what tc 
do about it, and cured it over- 
night. I paid $5. 

What causes me to harrumph 
loudly is the bracketing together 
of purely statistical compilations 
(with unfavorable figures deleted), 
and of sales promotion material, 
with genuine market research. 

An able colleague, Weaver of 
General Motors, says: “If all the 
statisticians in the United States 
were laid end to end under the 
Atlantic Ocean, it would be a darn 
good thing.” 

Perhaps this is a good time to 
publish a definition accepted by the 
Market Research Council: “Mar- 
keting research is the collection, 
analysis, interpretation and evalua- 
tion of data relating to: (1) a 
commodity or service and its sales 
characteristics; (2) a commercial 
process through which it passes 
subsequent to its production; and 
(3) its actual or potential con- 
sumption.” Much of which is over 
the heads of figure compilers. 

Perhaps the most skilled phase 
of research is “interpretation and 
evaluation of data.” One must 
learn the true worth and meaning 
of facts and figures, also where 
they fit, in order to be a competent 
interpreter. 

Mr. Wilson points 


out that 
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“there is, after all, only one set of 
facts concerning any given eco. 
nomic phenomenon,” which makes 
sense. Yet it does not preclude that 
the cost of doing business in re. 
tail grocery stores within the ken 
of Harvard can easily and accu. 
rately differ from the cost in stores 
studied by the Universities of 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Wisconsin, 
all of which may also differ from 
each other. What of it? Still an- 
other figure might be correct for 
Louisville. If I had to know the 
cost of operating a grocery on the 
West Coast, I wouldn’t consult any 
of those sources. 

As to Government reports, it is 
permissible to say that the De- 
partment of Commerce — works 
closely with research professionals 
and accepts many of their sugges- 
tions on how to undertake and 
analyze marketing studies. Those 
hard-working men down in Wash- 
ington give us data we couldn't get 
anywhere else, and no small part 
of their reward is the knowledge 
that fellow workers in research 
appreciate how much their com- 
petency contributes. 

As to research results published 
by universities, their genesis usu- 
ally is that the students have to 
learn research the way we all did 
—by working at it. No one knows 
better than our good friends the 
teachers that universities have not 
the money, facilities, or opportuni- 
ties that are available to commer- 
cial researchers. If we catch them 
skidding a bit, we think of some 
of our own efforts a few years 
back, blush and say nothing un- 
less we are asked—as we often are. 

Perhaps it would be better if ! 
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also said nothing about newspaper 
“sesearch” and promotion material 
—except that they aren’t taken se- 
riously in lots of places. 

If there are more then forty 
full-rounded market research di- 
rectors in the U. S. (te., execu- 
tives entrusted with $50,000 or 
more annually for research ex- 
plorations), their lights are well 
hidden. Fully 90 per cent of pro- 
fessional research production is re- 
stricted in circulation to sponsors. 
Perhaps we shouldn’t even worry 
about the output of the amateurs, 
but we sincerely want them to step 
up their standards so that we be 
not all condemned. 

Two organizations—the Market 
Research Council and the Amer- 
ican Marketing Society—are ac- 
complishing considerable in quietly 
clearing up some of the confusions 
that bewilder the users of research. 

Many an ambitious report is pre- 
sented first to groups from one of 
these bodies for constructive criti- 
cism, which is given as a service 
to the good reputation of research. 
I think A.A.A.A. or A.N.A. or 
A.N.P.A. or P.P.A. will testify that 
whenever they want to do some- 
thing to co-ordinate or standardize 
research practices, the professionals 
willingly help them find ways and 
means, 

One hurdle I see in the path of 
the proposed “Market Research 
Planning Body” is that nobody is 
likely to contribute the time, ad- 
ministration, and highly developed 
technical skill needed for the task 
of providing better free research 
material. 

Another is that we are not yet 
regimented, nor likely to be, to a 


+ 


Revere Names Vice-Presidents 


C. A. Macfie and C. C. Felton have 
been appointed vice-presidents of Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc., with headquar- 
ters at New York. Mr. Felton was 
formerly sales manager of the Calumet 
& Hecla Consolidated Copper Company. 

eee 


Now Colonel Maxon 


Lou Maxon, president of Maxon, Inc., 
advertising agency, has been com- 
missioned a colonel on the personal 
= of Governor Ruby Laffoon of Ken- 
tucky 
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point where a Central High Com- 
mand can dictate to a researcher 
what specialization he must follow, 
and what hobbies he must discon- 
tinue. 

Finally, I would hate to say to 
my Chief, “Sorry, I’m not allowed 
to collect any dope on frequency 
of bathing—it’s been assigned to 
Pilfenbecker of El Reno; he’s 
working among the Indians and 
promises to report in 1937.” To 
which he would probably say “how 
irrelevant!” if not something 
stronger. 


L. J. McCarthy, Director of Mar- 
keting, International Magazine 
Company: 

I have read the article “Market 
Research Needs a New Deal” and 
as you have asked me to give you 
my frank reactions whether critical 
or commendatory, I give them to 
you. 

First, there is not enough re- 
search being done in the year 1934 
to warrant the conclusions contained 
in this article. It deals with his- 
tory, and in my opinion, is five 
years late. 

Second, the research necessary 
to write such an article as this has 
obviously been limited, inadequate, 
narrow in scope, and with poorly 
drawn conclusions. 

If you are interested in material 
which might form the basis of an 
article on market research I am 
quite sure that in this department 
you will find all you can use as 
$1,500,000 spent in this kind of 
work over a period of thirteen 
years has made something real 
available for national advertisers. 


_ 


Brace Returns to Canada 


W. T. Brace has been appointed a 
director of A. McKim, Ltd., Montreal, 
advertising agency. He has returned to 
Montreal after eight years as manager 
of the agency’s ‘Len on, England, of- 
nee. 

o s . 


Appoints Simons-Michelson 

The Flint Hill Brewing Company, 
Flint, ‘Mich., and the Frazer’ Paint 
comeany, Detroit, have appointed the 
Simons-Michelson Company, Detroit, to 
handle their advertising. 
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(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby chick and classified advertising) 


Rural and Farm Publications 


Commercial Advertising Linage for June 





Monthlies 

1934 1934 

Pages Lines 
Country Gentleman... 42 28,767 
Capper’s Farmer .. 23 15,665 
Successful Farming. 30 13,378 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 

Texas Edition .. 17 12,198 

Georgia-Ala. Ed.. 16 11,862 

Carolinas- Virginia 

BENG ccccces 16 11,838 

Ky.-Tenn. Ed. .. 16 11,432 

Miss. Valley Ed.. 15 11,130 

All Editions ..... 14 10,460 

Average 5 Editions 16 11,692 
Country Home .... 22 9,915 
California Citrograph 14 9,730 
South. Agriculturist 13 9,100 
Western Farm Life 9 7,143 
Southern Planter .. 7 5,015 
Farm Journal ..... 10 4,609 
Wyoming Stockman- 

PASM ccccccece 3 2,887 
Poultry Tribune 7 2,830 
Breeder’s Gazette.. 6 2,744 
Amer. Poultry Journal 4 1,532 
Bureau Farmer ... 3 1,382 

Semi-Monthlies 
Oklahoma Farmer- 

Stockman ....... 22 16,974 
Farm & Ranch .... 15 11,521 
Missouri Ruralist .. 15 11,403 
Hoard’s Dairyman.. 15 11,019 
Arizona Producer.. 14 10,851 
Kansas Farmer, Mail 

& Breeze ....... 14 10,564 
Montana Farmer .. 12 8,853 
Utah Farmer ..... 10 7,474 
Missouri Farmer... 7 5,786 
Arkansas Farmer.. 6 4,323 

Bi-Weeklies 
(2 Issues) 
California Cultivator 19 14,470 
Wallaces’ Farmer & 

Iowa Homestead. 18 14,453 
Nebraska Farmer .. 18 13,434 

Local Zone Adv.. 8 5,807 


1933 
Lines 
15,377 
8,908 
6,301 


6,966 
5,262 


5,812 
4,760 
5,493 
4,317 
5,658 
5,255 
6,893 
4,791 
4,617 
2,654 
1,870 


2,071 
2,299 


2,354 


6,844 
6,532 
6,089 
5,962 
6,452 


5,853 
6,302 
4,675 
4,806 
1,709 


11,279 


9,691 
8,001 
6,348 





1934 1934 
Pages Lines 
Amer. Agriculturist 17 12,671 

Local Zone Adv.. 5 3,923 
Farmer & Farm, 

Stock & Home 

Minnesota Edition 16 12,588 

Dakotas-Mont. Ed. 13 10,484 

Local Zone Adv.. 6 4,373 
Washington Farmer 16 11,916 
Oregon Farmer .... 14 10,796 
Idaho Farmer...... 14 10,719 
Rural New Yorker. 13 10,572 
Pennsylvania Farmer 14 10,424 
Prairie Farmer 

Illinois Edition .. 13 9,749 

Indiana Edition... 11 8,220 
Wis. Agriculturist & 

DUE “sccsences Se OS 
Michigan Farmer . 12 9,226 
Dakota Farmer.... 12 9,064 
Ohio Farmer ...... 11 8,118 
Ind. Farmer’s Guide 8 6,610 
New Eng. Homestead 9 6,421 

tThree Issues. fOne Issue. 


Weeklies 
(4 Issues) 


Pacific Rural Press. 32 *24,402 
Dairymen’s League 


News 4,093 


*Five Issues. 


Farm Newspapers 


(4 Issues) 

Kansas City Weekly 

Bl éinceneanene 

Ark.-Okla, Edition 5 12,178 

Kansas Edition.. 5 11,970 

Missouri Edition. 5 11,786 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 

Farm News ..... 

Tuesday Edition.. 3 6,591 

Friday Edition... 3 *6,064 


*Five Issues. 


1933 


7,533 
2,305 


7,449 
5,483 
2,509 
77,886 
$7,679 
16,839 
6,562 
8,596 


5,250 
4,379 


5,417 
4,961 
$6,472 
4,540 
4,672 
5,015 


17,758 


1,584 


7,310 
7,315 
7,331 


2,112 


*1,812 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 


Record Company) 
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Show-Down Time 


(Continued from page 10) 


good points of the profit system, 
to offer to put its labor policy out 
in the open. For at times the high 
cost of a non-advertising policy 
both within the plant and without, 
is underestimated. 

Labor wants the assurance of 
somewhat steady employment. La- 
bor wants to be assured that the 
employer will not shut down his 
plant when he is going along fairly 
well because he has _ insufficient 
business ability to maintain con- 
stant demand. That demand could 
be increased by advertising; and 
labor in many cases is sure that it 
can. How can it be expected that 
the worker will be convinced that 
the present profit system is better 
than complete Government owner- 
ship or some form of complete la- 
bor control unless he is told more 
about the good points of the pres- 
ent system under which he works? 
It is obvious that he has been told 
plenty on the other side. 

Many a manufacturer who would 
feel pretty cheap if he felt that he 
lacked the ability to sell his goods 
to the public in such a manner that 
the competition of the ordinary 
street faker could beat him, never- 
theless is failing to sell the service 
he renders labor by giving employ- 
ment and paying good wages, is 
failing to tell labor why the pres- 
ent economic system is not as bad 
as it has been painted by every 
demagog in the world for the last 
few years. 

Present-day management is not 
telling labor in a sufficiently con- 
vincing and truthful manner what 
it is actually doing for it. As a 
result, the soap box orator, the 
Communist, the wild-eyed pink are 
able to compete with a surprising 
degree of success in selling their 
ideas to the rank and file in com- 
petition with the efforts that the 
employer puts forth to sell his. 

Of course the labor policy or the 
system which management sells has 
to be honest and fair. The reaction 
to untruth is always violent. Any 
man who thinks he has _ been 
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bunked won’t think very highly of 
the obligations of his citizenship. 
If he has been shanghaied mentally 
he would like revenge. 

It won’t help any advertiser, 
within the plant or without, some- 
what blatantly to proclaim himself 
foolish. 

The two really controlling points 
are: (1) Is there a worth-while 
labor policy to sell; (2) to whom 
is it going to be sold? The best 
salesmen and the best advertising 
are always in the goods themselves. 
Therefore, it follows that without 
a carefully considered and wholly 
fair labor policy there is nothing 
to advertise. 

+ + 

It is impossible in an article such 
as this to define what is a fair la- 
bor policy. There is no policy that 
can be standardized and adopted 
in every place. Fairness is always 
a question of circumstances. But 
it can be said with accuracy that 
any labor policy which would be 
formulated merely with respect to 
its good selling qualities is bad. 
Likewise anyone who attempts to 
sell the profit system and defends 
all its inconsistencies, foolishness 
and in the use to which it was put 
by certain men, is also off on the 
wrong foot. 

Any advertising, even with the 
best labor policy in the world, 
which might be done to throw the 
fear of Bolshevism into labor 
would also be a ridiculous pro- 
cedure. There is too much of a 
feeling when people do advertise 
within the plant that if they only 
show the uninformed worker the 
utter dreadfulness of endeavoring 
to change conditions, then all will 
be well. No working man regards 
himself as different from any other 
citizen. 

The proletariat in this country 
is a fiction which can be made a 
fact only by advertising. There is 
no laboring class in America out- 
side of working hours. No one in 
the United States has ever yet 
been able to bundle up and deliver 
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the so-called labor vote. There- 
fore, when men advertise to labor 
as a class, they are advertising to 
a public that doesn’t exist except 
in their own imagination. 

That which can be advertised 
both to labor and to the public is 
the economic truth that wages and 
profits both come out of produc- 
tion and the sale of goods. Quarrels 
about the distribution of the wealth 
which results from the sale of 
goods are premature if there is 
nothing to distribute. There is, as 
a matter of fact, very little differ- 
ence between the union holding up 
the shop for outrageously high 
wages and foolishly short hours or 
demanding some ridiculous conces- 
sion and the management holding 
up the production of a product so 
that it may be sold at a high profit 
because of a monopoly hold-back. 
Both are economic sinners and 
have to be treated as such. 

Methods of getting in close touch 
with the workers through adver- 
tising messages can be made inti- 
mate and ingenious. There is the 
widest possible field for it through 
the continued use of employees’ 
magazines, within the plant adver- 
tising of various sorts, always pro- 
vided the management is willing to 
deliver what it advertises, as it 
proves it is intent not upon satisfy- 
ing labor but upon reaching a basis 
of really sound, economic under- 
standing. 

Advertising within the plant 
cannot do more than awaken an 
interest in the goods. It won't 
make the goods. It is not of itself 
a real labor policy. A fair-minded 
management or a group of workers 
who are in the right, can, in al- 
most any dispute, help settle it by 
an appeal to public opinion through 
paid advertising. 

I am certain that such an appeal 
is always most effective when it 
confines itself to a simple, accurate 
and comprehensive statement of 
facts and if it further offers to the 
men on the other side of the dis- 
pute a like amount of paid space 
free of charge in which to reply. 
Since every man in the wrong al- 
ways insists that he can never get 
the ear of the public, let the ad- 
vertiser call him, give him the 
chance. 
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It is never worth while buying 
space in which to present untruths, 

If a man who wants capital to 
advertise to labor will make a 
thorough analysis, he will often 
discover that the two disputants 
think not in opposite directions but 
along the same lines and that both 
are wrong. A coat maker imagines 
there are only so many coats in 
the world to be made, therefore, 
he will string out the job. 

Manufacturers who do nothing to 
increase demand and so reach a 
broader market and as soon as they 
see the factory is making more 
goods than the old market takes 
want to shut up their plant, are 
just as bad. 

After the show-down in San 
Francisco, it is a fairly safe bet 
that the usual thing will happen. 
Eventually, out of the battle will 
emerge a few men who, after labor 
has found it cannot hold up a city, 
will talk real issues. The new Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is 
supposed to be impartial, as a court. 
The old principle of dealing with 
labor disputes by getting two op- 
posing forces locked in combat has 
been reversed by the Government. 
Some people feel a wrong direction 
has been taken, with industrial re- 
lations getting out of the hands of 
those directly concerned, but this 
San Francisco battle is going to 
prove that the old labor relations 
have passed a milestone. 

Something new has arrived, and 
all labor relations have suddenly 
become definitely vested with the 
public interest. It is time that the 
Government cracked down on 
some of the men who would lead 
labor astray in this important time 
in American labor relations. 

Men like Owen D. Young have 
long looked ahead to the time when 
sound, progressive and _ intelligent 
labor would participate some way 
in management. A wrong move 
such as that in San Francisco sets 
back such a logical plan by many 
years unless it is met head on and 
stopped quickly. 

Donald Richberg, who has a 
number one position under the Ad- 
ministration now, although he has 
been perhaps unduly friendly to 
labor aspirations most of his life, 
has recently said labor must be pre- 
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pared to share responsibility if it 
are to participate; responsibility 
even for profits and losses. 

Many industrial leaders believe 
that real self-regulation of indus- 
try from within must be the final 
solution of our present economic 
trend. This needs enlightened and 
constructive labor leaders. Such 
leaders must share responsibility 
if they want power. They cannot 
go out after power by holding up 
industries or cities. Nor can labor 
unions continue to remain purely 
private affairs ready to grab off 
what advantages they can for them- 
selves. They must be vested with 
responsibility for public interest. 

If the San Francisco show-down 
works out as others have in past 
history, it may mark a turning 
point in the attitude which has been 
leading sound labor astray for the 
last few months. 


+ + + 


Recommends Label Survey 


Labels on canned foods need to be 
made more informative. This is the 
finding of a special committee appointed 
by the NRA to study the situation. The 
committee recommends an immediate 
consumer survey to prepare the neces- 
sary requirements. It also recommends 
that the food and drug administration be 
given funds to establish the grades con- 
templated by the McNary-Mapes amend- 
ment to the food and drug act. The 
development and trial of such standards, 
the committee holds, will determine the 
feasibility of additional standards. The 
cost of the research is estimated at 
$100,000. 

eee 


N. S. Horton Appointed 

N. S. Horton has resigned as ac- 
count executive of the Norris-Patterson 
Advertising Agency at Montreal to be- 
come director of advertising for Canada 


and the United States for Ayerst, Mc- 
Kenna & Harrison, manufacturing 
chemists, of that city. 

eee 


Names Reese Agency 
The advertising account of the Ans- 
bacher-Siegle Corporation, Staten Island, 
N, Y., cosmetic coldrs, has been placed 
with Thomas H. Reese & Company, Inc., 
New York. Magazines and business 
papers will be used. 
eee 


Has New Space Buyer 


Frank B. Avery, for a number of 
years space buyer for the McJunkin 
Advertising Company, is now with the 
hicago office of jeisser-Meyerhoff, Inc., 


in a similar capacity. 
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Use this Speed! 


San Francisco-Chicago... 
1344 hrs.—$4.74(for5 Ibs.) ;Los 
Angeles-New York...20% 
hrs.—$5.50; Chicago-New 
York...4 hrs. 55 min.—$2.14. 


One express covers 
Nation-wide Air, Air-Rail 
Service over United's muiti- 
motor passenger-express 
planes. Ppd., Coll. or C. O. D. 


AIR EXPRESS 
UNITED AiR LINES 


For pickups, rates, information phone 
Aic Express Div., Railway Express 
Agency or any United Air Lines office 
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clearing house 
of experience... 


Wan you need someone to 
serve in a sales, advertising or market- 
ing capacity, Printers’ INK is a logical 
place to look. 


Every issue contains advertisements out- 
lining diversified qualifications and expe- 
rience. A few minutes spent in looking 
over recent issues might easily uncover 
the right man for you; saving you time, 
money and trouble. 


Should you desire to widen your choice 
in seeking your man, advertise in 
Painters’ Inx. You will be rewarded 
with as fine a field of applicants to select 
from as you could possibly want. And 
the cost is low, too. 
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. It seems as if a 
Moving Day considerable part 
Dangers of the advertising 
business—“business” is not an ac- 
curately descriptive term, but we 
shall let it go for want of some- 
thing better—may have to start all 
over again on January 1, 1935, and 
start pretty much from scratch. 

The reason for this somewhat 
cryptic statement is to be seen in 
the action of numerous advertising 
agencies, including several of the 
larger ones, in adjusting all con- 
tracts with publishers to expire on 
December 31. 

The policy is apparently one of 
arbitrarily adopting the expiration 
of the calendar year as a time for 
wiping the slate clean and starting 
the new year with a minimum of 
entanglements or a maximum of 
protection, as the case might be. 

It all reminds one of May 1 and 


INK July IQ, 1934 
October 1—the dates decreed by 
custom or tradition for the expira- 
tion of real estate leases. A sor 
of glorified moving day, as it were. 

That such conditions should come 
about in a function as well ordered 
as advertising is another of those 
inexplicable phenomena which are 
to be encountered more or less 
steadily upon this footstool. 

One need not be a very heavy 
reasoner to be able to visualize the 
sorry and damaging effects of hay- 
ing an artificially large number of 
advertising contracts expiring a 
one time. 

In the first place, the agency 
would find itself loaded with plans 
and estimates piling up in a for. 
bidding heap and having only thirty 
or sixty days to do work that 
would ordinarily require six months. 

The publisher would have his 
troubles also. One large business- 
paper publisher finds to his alarm 
that about 45 per cent of his total 
volume will be due for negotia- 
tions of renewal on December 31 
Obviously an uneconomic situation 
and one that is bound to have a 
definite bearing upon advertising 
rates. 

In studying all this, the natural 
tendency would be impulsively to 
blame the agency and to make the 
blanket charge that it is adopting 
the new plan to simplify office and 
accounting details. 

Such assumption is perhaps not 
entirely without reason. In the in- 
terest of accuracy, though, it is in 
order to study the action—or lack 
of action—on the part of the pub- 
lishers themselves. Many of them 
have either changed their rate 
structure or have at least discon- 
tinued any protection of the adver- 
tiser at the present rates beyond 
December 31.. At best, several 
leading publications are right now 
inclined not to offer any protection 
beyond January or February o/ 
next year. 

What it actually amounts to in 
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some cases is that publishers ap- 
parently want advertisers to go 
back to the good old days of mak- 
ing contracts for a year, but are 
seemingly unable to let the adver- 
tisers know just what the space is 
going to cost them. 

The agencies, from the very na- 
ture of things, want to commit the 
advertisers for as long a period as 
possible. 

But under the present set-up, the 
agencies seem to think that all they 
can do is to submit to advertis- 
ers’ schedules, or rather estimates, 
showing the rates month by month. 
Possibly in some cases they are 
able to set down the present rate 
from now until January or Feb- 
ruary or March. Beyond that time, 
they estimate, the advertising will 
have to be placed at the rates then 
in effect. 

The mischief of the thing is that 
it is altogether a matter of con- 
jecture as to whether the rates will 
go up at all. But, judging from 
the way the proposition is sub- 
mitted to him, the advertiser is in 
doubt as to this and has no means 
of knowing whether the rates will 
go up 10, 15 or 25 per cent. 

Thus the advertiser, inclined to 
be conservative in these uncertain 
days anyway, finds what seems to 
him to be an excellent excuse for 
hiding behind the bush. And the 
bush, remarkable to relate, is pro- 
vided by the publisher. He ex- 
plains that of course he cannot 
commit himself until he knows just 
about how much the space is going 
to cost him. At best he does not 
want to sign a contract until he 
is obliged to. And in these in- 
definite rate structures he finds 
plenty of excuse for continued pro- 
crastination. 

This is not at all a healthy con- 
dition. 

Would it not be better for the 
publisher to estimate how high his 
costs may go next year and set his 
rates accordingly—high enough to 
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cover possible contingencies at 
least in part? If the rates proved 
unnecessarily high, they could be 
reduced, in the interests of all con- 
cerned. 

Meanwhile, the uncertainty would 
be removed or at least reduced. 
The agent could talk to the adver- 
tiser without so many ifs—also 
probably get longer term commit- 
ments, 

Advertising should not have any 
universal “moving day.” Its trou- 
bles are numerous enough already. 


Let Her In, ares a. “yf 
hn May! salesman tor the 

Jo Y* Independent Pub- 
lishers on the sandy, sunny, south- 
ern shore of Long Island, has 
thought about it and thought about 
it—and still he can’t find the answer. 

John May sells space in Today in 
Long Beach, which is a summer- 
blooming daily. John May believes 
in advertising; in fact, he breathes 
it and exhales it and imparts it to 
others. 

John May sold a dab of space to 
a laundry. He sold another dab 
to a hotel. And he sold another 
dab to one of those fishing stations 
that take you out to sea so that you 
can determine which you'll catch 
first—a fish or mal de mer. 

And then, bang! The laundry 
telephoned John May to say: “Stop 
that ad. We've more business than 
we can handle.” The hotel called 
him, too. “Cut it out! We're turn- 
ing people away.” And the salty 
skipper of the fishing fleet growled : 
“Avast! I’ve fifteen more custom- 
ers than boats!” 

With the understandable remark 
that it’s all a tough life, John 
May’s letter lays John May’s prob- 
lem in our editorial lap. 

What, asks John May, shall he 
do? Undaunted, we answer. 

Has John May thought of em- 
pire-building ? Consider Moses. Not 
by piety alone, not by inspiration, 
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not by exhortation, did he lead his 
followers into the Promised Land. 
For Moses was an organizer, a 
promoter, an authority on agricul- 
ture, and an expert in real estate. 
Consider Jim Hill. Not by engineer- 
ing alone did he thread a continent 
with rails. For, to grow the freight 
that his rails must carry, Hill 
founded cities and peopled the plains 
with farmers. 

Let John May think on this. 
Even in a land of over-worked 
laundries, over-stuffed hotels and 
over-customered fishing boats, Op- 
portunity still seeks young men 
who are blessed with the foresight 
to leave their doors slightly, but 
invitingly ajar. 


Freedom’s Unfortunately, the 
general found it 
Return necessary to medi- 
tate upon some shooting abroad to 
see a moral at home. But to the 
credit of the NRA administrator— 
who often has spoken as loudly as 
two men—be it said that in his 
Iowa speech last week General 
Johnson spoke as a man and ad- 
mitted his error on the issue of 
freedom of the press. 

Not diplomatically, but bluntly, 
he said: 

“A few days ago, in Germany, 
events occurred that shocked the 
world. The idea that adult, re- 
sponsible men can be taken from 
their homes, stood against a wall, 
their backs to the rifles, and shot 
to death is beyond expression. 

“I know the normal reaction of 
this on NRA efforts. It is that if 
power of any kind can be seized, 
there is no limit to its application. 

“For a long while I thought sin- 
cerely that the newspaper publish- 
ers’ insistence on writing into their 
code a clause saving their constitu- 
tional rights was pure surplusage. 

“As a lawyer, I am very sure 
that constitutional rights guaran- 
teed for the benefit of the public 
cannot be signed away. But now 
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I see more clearly why these gen. 
tlemen were apprehensive.” 

The publishers, General Johnson 
went on to say, need fear no cen- 
sorship. And to many of them his 
Iowa declaration will be reassur- 
ing. A driver, a desk-thumping 
dictator of terms, this cracker- 
down reveals that he is yet a man 
not unmoved by emotion. 

Germany’s storm of death, he 
said, had make him sick—“not fig- 
uratively, but physically and ac- 
tively sick.” And when a tough 
man is sick, he is very sick, indeed: 
and when he is well again he does 
not forget his illness. 

If now he sees clearly how in- 
finitely delicate and how tremen- 
dously potent are the forces with 
which he deals, then it is well for 
the general, well for the news- 
papers, well for all industry, and 
well for the nation. 


In commenting 
on the recent 
convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America, 
the New York Times finds cause 
for the suggestion that even though 
advertising has become of age 
“many of its practitioners wish to 
keep it in swaddling clothes.” 

What brought out this gentle 
irony is the statement of adver- 
tising’s case expressed in the 
convention’s resolutions—heretofore 
commented upon by PRINTERS’ INK. 

“They found some things to con- 
demn,” says the Times, “which they 
did not do very specifically, and a 
lot more to admire—which they did 
in detail and with much gusto.” 

And thus the Times does adver- 
tising a service. 

Advertising has grown up, yes. 
But some of its “practitioners” 
haven't. The sooner they deport 
themselves on the basis that the 
good old Pollyanna days have gone, 
never to return, the better it will be 
for all of us. 


Swaddling 
Clothes 
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The first of the prize- 
winning designs in the 


SEVENTH ANNUAL 


SMALL HOUSE COMPETITION 


will appear in 


the September 1934 issue of 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


COmsImtD write HOME & FIELD 


Out of the one hundred and ninety designs submitted, the jury, 
consisting of three members of the American Institute of Architects; 
Arthur H. Samuels, Editor of House Beautiful and Stewart Beach 
and Ethel B. Power, Associate Editors, have selected those best 
exemplifying recent developments in construction, materials and 
architectural design. 


The first of these will be presented in the September issue of 
House Beautiful. The remainder, including the Honorable Mention 
houses, will be published in October and November. 


This competition has been conducted successfully for the past six 
years by House Beautiful. With the Government's Housing Plan 
giving new life to building, the competition brings to light out- 
standing architectural achievements at a particularly important 
time. These issues offer manufacturers of building materials and 
house equipment a rare opportunity to reach an interested audi- 
ence, 100,000 strong, many of whom are planning now to build 
and remodel. The manufacturer and consumer, the architect, build- 
er, and interior decorator, in fact the entire building industry, 
will follow the September, October and November issues closely. 


Advertising forms for the September issue close August third. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 
572 Madison Avenue New York Wickersham 2-2800 











The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





ALTHOUGH comparatively few 
house magazines use a second 
color, in far too many instances 
this additional color is used purely 
for decoration without any particu- 
lar emphasis. Often the recipient 
of the magazine gets the idea that 
color is being used merely as a 
rather vulgar evidence of wealth. 

This is decidedly not true of the 
“Norge Rollator News,” edited by 
James A. Sterling, advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the 
Norge Corporation. 

On every page throughout the 
book a second color, blue, is used 
not as decoration but as definite 
emphasis. 

Furthermore, there is informal- 
ity about the use of the blue which 
is gained by the employment of 
script writing or obviously hand- 
drawn lines. The result is that 
each page gives the appearance of 


having been gone over carefully 
with a blue pencil by someone who 
is interested in emphasizing the 
things which needed emphasis, 

For instance, an article starts 
“ ‘Advertising,’ observes a wise 
commentator, ‘takes place not on 
the printed page but in the mind 
of the reader.’” Penciled in blue 
next to this sentence are the words 
“Ever think of this?” In another 
article are listed ten buying mo- 
tives and toward the end of the 
article this sentence is ringed in 
blue: “You will find at least one 
Norge argument to match each of 
these ten buying motives.” 

This use of color is capable of 
wide application and_ variation. 
Overdone it might become tiresome 
and used month after month might 
lose its novelty. As employed in 
the “Norge Rollator News,” how- 
ever, it serves to point the argu- 

ments that add interest to 








NORGE ADVERTISING 


an already interesting 
house magazine. 


Has a DEFINITE Objective eee 
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Norge advertising has been. is, and will com 


Although the Class is 
familiar with the advertis- 
ing recipe book as a means 
of reaching women with a 
sales message, it is doubt- 
ful if many of its members 
have stopped to consider 
the tremendous number of 
recipes that go out to the 
women of the United States 
regularly. 

Ralph Starr Butler, Gen- 
eral Foods vice-president 
in charge of advertising, 
recently made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Take the United States’ 
30,000,000 housewives, 405,- 
393,734 recipe impressions, 
and a slide rule—tabulate 
briskly, mark off the deci- 
mal places, and your re- 





—the Rollator However, the Rollator iteeit— 


sults show that every 
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housewife in the country 
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receives new, kitchen-tested recipes 
from General Foods on an average 
of more than once a month. 

“This figure is reached by add- 
ing together the circulation of 
magazines and newspapers running 
advertisements which carry reci- 
pes, the audience of Frances Lee 
Barton’s Cooking School of the 
Air, and the number of recipe 
booklets distributed by General 
Foods during 1933, a typical year.” 

Mr. Butler also gives some other 
interesting figures. He points out 
that more than 275,000,000 book- 
lets, printed in English and six 
foreign languages, containing Jell-O 
recipes have been distributed dur- 
ing the last thirty years, while 
more than 25,000,000 Jell-O moulds 
have gone into the kitchens of the 
country since their distribution was 
begun. 

Furthermore, sales are approach- 
ing the 100,000 mark for the 370- 
page General Foods Cook Book 
issued two years ago and now sold 
in bookstores everywhere. Also, 
more than 2,000,000 recipe books 
telling of cooking innovations are 
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distributed annually to home eco- 
nomic teachers in grade and high 
schools and in colleges. 

These figures, of course, repre- 
sent the work of one company 
alone. If the figures of all food 
companies sending recipe material 
to housewives and home economists 
were gathered together the result 
would probably be truly stagger- 
ing. 

e o 7 

A member of the Class writes, 
“A few days ago I was in 
Iowa personally investigating how 
tall ‘the tall corn grows’ this year, 
and how many less pigs there are 
to eat that corn. In other words 
to check up on the current cam- 
paign in restraint of trade between 
Mr. Wallace and Mother Nature. 

“Well, the corn looks pretty 
good—and the pigs seem just as 
numerous and just as fat, though 
Government checks to farmers 
prove otherwise. But I also learned 
something about manufacturing and 
merchandising. 

“Tt seems the most alarming re- 
sult of the New Deal encountered 








Roosevelt Boosts Wage Earners 


Washington, D. C. . « President 
Roosevelt in a recent talk, states: “‘The 
National Industrial Recovery Act’s aim 

increase the buying power of 
earners and farmers. 

vorth while keeping in the 

ront of our ‘heads the 
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Flood of Contracts 


As a result of the circulation increase 
recently announced, contracts have been 
received during the past two weeks total- 
ing more revenue than Macfadden Wo- 
men's Group carried during the entire 
first 6 months of 1933. These orders 
have come from the leading advertising 
agencies and represent some of the most 
famous advertisers in the country. Al- 
though this is the fourth circulation 
and rate increase this year, this is the 
first time that advertisers of this type 
have taken advantage of such an oppor- 
tunity. Of course, this is the first time 
that the “opportunity” represents so 
many more things than a price advan- 
tage. Now, into consideration must be 
taken the Keenan survey—the first cross 
section qualitative analysis of any 
“group” magazine, plus new domestic 

ience departments, new paper stock, 

new layouts and typography. 
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Advertising and Promotion 
Manager Wanted 


By established publication of 
large circulation away from 


New York. In applying for 
personal interview state age, 
education, experience, and 
present or last salary. Knowl- 
edge of agency practice neces- 
sary. Address “Z,” Box 229, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 

















Testing Detuann art 


Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 


Technical Experts and Consultants 
General Chemical Analyses 


254 WEST 31st ST. @ NEW YORK CITY 


Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-Ib, M. F. — 








Black Ink SM 610M «= 35M 
18 Pages 6x9 OAS $61.95 $148.55 
Ss += 148 339.98 430.50 





Small "Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 
MORE BUSINESS at less cost 


Can surely be had by an intelligent use of Direct 
Mail—letters, folders, catalogs, etc. POSTAGE & 
THE MAILBAG isa monthly business magazine 
for everyone who has anything to do with sales. 
Send $1.00—one | 12 copies—for this maga- 
zine of business i $2.00 anaes to you at 
end of year if you are oust 100% sa 


POSTAGE & THE MAILBAG 200 rn an 
BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications more accessible we sell 
binders at cost. The ae 9 A —- 
ten or aor copies is $1.25, post- 
paid, an onthly holding nine 
copies $2. 00, 9 peo. These binders 
are an attractive addition to any desk 
or library. 
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was the big shortage of clocks— 
alarm clocks—at Newton, Iowa, 

The Maytag Company there seems 
to be having some difficulty turp. 
ing out enough washing machines 
—what with a lot of old ones wear. 
ing out and a lot of young folks 
getting married. For example, jp 
Iowa the marriages for the firs 
five months this year exceeded any 
similar period since 1925. And 
oddly enough, marriages do seem 
to call for washing machines sooner 
or later. 

“Anyway Maytag, between lots 
of orders and NRA’s shorter 
hours, had to go on three shifts a 
day. That meant hiring a lot more 
people. And it meant those people 
had to change their hours and 
habits—had to sleep and wake up 
on a new schedule. So they 
needed alarm clocks. 

“Quickly the alarm clock sup- 
ply became exhausted in Newton. 
The situation was alarming. Hurry 
calls were sent to Des Moines and 
other nearby places for help. The 
condition is somewhat better now. 
People are getting to work on 
time on the three shifts. And 
housewives are getting their May- 
tags. 

“But if you make alarm clocks, 
tell your salesmen and jobbers to 
keep their eyes open for towns 
where plants are going on two or 
three shifts. Don’t let a shortage 
of proper awakening facilities gum 
up the NRA.” 

* e 7. 

Users of direct mail frequently 
ponder the question, “Which is 
more resultful—a 3-cent mailing 
or a 1%-cent mailing?” The ef- 
fect of postage upon returns is 
something that cannot be mathe- 
matically determined. 

For in addition to the ever 
variable human factor, there are 
several other elements that have a 
bearing upon the question. One, 
of course, is the nature of the 
product, another is the type of 
prospect, and still another is the 
nature of the mailing itself, ‘.c., 
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straight sales letter vs. offer of 
hooklet or catalog, etc. 

To the man, therefore, who 
poses the question under discussion 
there is but one answer: “Test 
for yourself and find out.” That 
is precisely what L. M. Carhart, 
sales promotion manager of the 
Westcott Chuck Company, of 
Oneida, N. Y., did when he was 
confronted with this problem. 

“The mailing,” reports Mr. Car- 
hart, in passing his findings along 
to the Schoolmaster, “consisted of 
4 multigraphed letter with a busi- 
ness reply postcard. This mailing 
went out to a ‘test’ list of about 
1300 ‘hand picked’ Chuck pros- 
pects, names sent to us by a 
number of our distributors, and 
the letters were addressed person- 
ally to the plant superintendents, 
purchasing agents, etc. We used 
white window envelopes. : 

“Our list is arranged geographi- 
cally, so we took every other name 
for 3-cent postage, the alternating 
names getting the 1)4-cent stamp. 
The return cards were marked so 
we could easily identify the re- 
turns. While inquiries are still 
straggling in, those received have 
indicated a two to one score im 
favor of the 3-cent letter.” 

The Schoolmaster is reminded 
of the experiences of an advertiser 
selling to the rural market back in 
the days of 2-cent first-class post- 
age. This advertiser got around 
the problem very cleverly by using 
two '4-cent stamps, thereby creat- 
ing a general impression of 2-cent 
postage, since very few people 
know of the existence of %-cent 
stamps and very seldom bother to 
look at the denomination simply 
assuming that they represent two 
l-cent stamps. 

* 2 . 


An interesting method of put- 
ting to advertising use the ordi- 
narily vacant space of letter mar- 
gins is to be seen in the current 
letterhead of Alfred Decker & 
Cohn, Inc. This bit of, so to speak, 
marginal utility has been achieved 
in a manner that registers an ef- 
fective message, yet does not un- 
duly intrude upon the subject mat- 
ter of the letter itself. 

The advertising is about one 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Wanted—Magazine Rotary Press cap- 

able of producing book about 8% x 11 

in two or more colors. Must be in 

om shape. National Weeklies, Inc., 
inona, Minn. 








HELP WANTED 


Advertising Salesman, 25-40, with med- 
ical, and textile experience for 
two class journals. N. Y. also Chicago 
territory. Apply with full details. 
Box 852, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Editor for new society maga- 
zine (New York). Must be high class. 
Well educated with promotion 
sense; excellent references, reasonable 
salary to start. Box 854, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR who has made the 
study of ty aphy a fundamental part 
of his job. xperience with magazine 
and newspaper design and makeup ad- 
visable qualification but not necessary. 
An unusual opportunity in the sense that 
future growth in this work is its great- 
est asset. Address Box 848, P. I. 


ARTIST-TYPOGRAPHER 
with sound knowledge of production 
methods and capable of creating beauti- 
ful and vigorous layouts, ers, 
signs and lettering. Small but growing 
agency will welcome such a man and 
work out a mutually satisfactory method 
of remuneration. 
Box 851, Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Circumstances have created an r- 
tunity for a selling executive with an 
established following, to a prin- 
cipal of a live and long established print- 
ing company of fine repute. A rare oppor- 
tunity for the right man. 

Write for an interview—confidential— 
Box 846, Printers’ Ink. 




















WANTED 
Trade paper representative—midwest 
territory—headquarters Chicago. Must 
be well acquainted with key men 
in drug and chemical field. leasing 


per ity and well ap ing. Must 
know how to cope with any competi- 
tive situation and write a letter or 
|e agen that counts. Car necessary. 
tate age, education, experience, salary. 
Box 850, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN COPYWRITER — TEN 
YEARS’ AGENCY EXPERIENCE, 
COPY AND CLIENT CONTACT— 
COLLEGE GRADUATE, BOX 853, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


PROFIT-MAKING ABILITIES. 
Have you a job where sound 
motional, merchandis and sales plans 
based on field observations are n ? 

Write Box 849, Printers’ Ink. 


Publisher’s Representative, young, 5 
years’ experience Eastern territory. News- 
paper & ; contacts, 
wants ge gg Fe Representative or as 
Advtng. 5 ium size newspaper. 
Good » hme. Ay Box 847, Printers tk. 
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Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W 


Chicago American 

Chicago Daily News......... S Janae 
Chicago Tribune 

Classified Advertisements 

Comic Weekly 


Des Moines Register and Tribune. . 


Farm Journal 
Francis Press, Charles............. 107 


Gibbons, Ltd., J. J. 


Hawley Advertising Co., Inc. 

Help Wanted “Z,” Box 229 

Hochstadter Laboratories, Inc. 

House Beautiful combined with Home 
Field 101 

Household Magazine 


Indianapolis News 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Times... 47 


McCall’s Magazine 
Macfadden Women’s Group 
Milwaukee Journal 


New 

New 

New York Sun 
New York Times 


Parents’ Magazine 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Postage & The Mailbag 
Providence Journal & Bulletin 
Railway Express Agency (Air 
press Division) 
Rapid Electrotype Co. 


Thompson Co., J. Walter 
True Story Magazine 


Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
o 
Every effort is made to keep this index 


free of errors, but no responsibility is 
assumed for any omission. 











featured product in the company’; 
line, the Hudder topcoat. It con 
sists of a series of six simple peg 
sketches, three ranged perpendicy- 
larly in either margin, underneath 
each of which is a sentence of Copy. 
The sketches and copy lines com. 
bine to tell in sprightly fashion g 
connected story of the hard usages 
to which this particular topcoat 
may be subjected without impair. 
ment of its looks. 

The margin material is im 
printed in a soft, light brown ink 
This affords a suitable contrast to 
the black of the standard company 
heading at the top of the page, and 
at the same time preserves the 
complete dignity that is necessary 
in business correspondence. The 
letterhead is used in all Alfred 
Decker & Cohn general correspon 
dence, according to Class member 
Edward A. Grossfeld, advertising 
manager, and thus everybody who 
does business with the company is 
exposed to acquaintance with one 
of its leading products. 
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Wilson Resigns from Nash 


James T. Wilson has resigned a 
vice-president of the Nash Motors Co, 
Kenosha, Wis., but will continue as a 
director. He has been associated with 
C. W. Nash, chairman of the board, for 
twenty-eight years, first at the old 
Durant-Dort Carriage Company, later at 
a Motors and, since 1916 at 


ash, 
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Crohn Opens Offices 


The H. B. Crohn Company, publish 
ers’ representative, has opened offices 
at 545 Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
will represent the Pittsburgh Courier, 
Negro weekly. Howard Crohn, head of 
the company, has been in the news 
paper representative business for a 
number of years. 
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Joins Dallas Printer 
Roy E. Cannon, who has been con- 
nected with the production department 
of Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Dallas, Tex., 
for over seven years, has become asso- 
ciated with the Egan Printing Company, 
of that city, as a member of its creative 
and sales department. 
o . - 


With “Breeders Gazette” 

A. J. Fehrenbach is now director of 
advertising of the Breeders Gazette, 
Spencer, Ind. He was at one time with 
Advertising Age. More recently he has 
been associated with the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. 
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oc MORE PRINTIN G 
“=i MORE BUSINESS 


_is j Companies doing the biggest busi- 
ntrast to ness are usually the biggest users of 
ae printing. This is logical, because the 
rves the more people you must sell, the more 
people you must tell. 


all IF YOU WANT TO SELL more people 
nth your products, you must tell more people 
odd Meotololbimist-seemisbcolelessMetiececoith-wE-ss(-reith'a= 
printing. Other concerns are doing it 
right now with Broadsides, Booklets and 
ted we | eo) Co l-) a-Fam oc} lossbel-te Mosse Mm obobeli-te Mme oh antt-y 


It costs nothing to talk to a represen- 
publish tative of Charles Francis Press about 
a your printing problems. It saves many 


Courier, . . ° 
head of companies money—increases their sales. 


for a Why not talk it over before you place 
your next printing order? 
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(GENERAL 
ADVERTISERS 


during the first six months of 
this year placed 1,620,606 lines 





of advertising in the Chicago 
Tribune. This was 31.7% more 
general advertising than any 
other Chicago newspaper 
carried. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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